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THE BISHOPS’ PASTORAL LETTER 


An event the importance of which it is impossible to exaggerate 
will take place early in January, 1920, when from every Catholic 
pulpit throughout the United States there will be read, on a 
Sunday to be designated later, the joint Pastoral Letter now being 
prepared by a committee representing the entire Hierarchy of this 
country. The Pastoral will be the united utterance of every 
American cardinal, archbishop and bishop. Not since 1884, 
following the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore, have the 
bishops issued a joint Pastoral letter. Important as was their 
pronouncement at that time, the circumstances of to-day—the 
crisis that now faces civilization, the acute struggle between the 
forces of utter anarchy and of law and order, of atheism and 
religion—combine to give the message which now will issue from 
the American bishops a gravity and a significance of unparalleled 
importance. 

The Pastoral Letter will express the views of the bishops con- 
cerning all the problems now confronting the Church in America, 
as these problems were discussed at the meeting of the Hierarchy 
at the Catholic University in Washington between September 
24 and 27, of this year. Ninety-two archbishops and bishops 
were present at these sessions and formed the Natioanl Catholic 
Welfare Council—which is the Hierarchy of America, functioning 
between annual meetings through an Administrative Committee 
having under its jurisdiction a number of important sub-com- 
mittees, such as education, social work, lay societies, and the 
press. At this meeting there was also formed the Board of Home 
Missions and Foreign Missions, which is responsible directly to 
the annual meeting of the Hierarchy. 
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Archbishop Hanna of San Francisco is chairman of the Adminis- 
trative Committee of the National Catholic Welfare Council, 
and Archbishop Mundelein is chairman of the Board of Home 
and Foreign Missions. 

A movement is now under way, approved by bishops and priests, 
and rapidly spreading throughout the country, to have all Catholics 
receive Holy Communion, on the Sunday when the Pastoral 
Letter will be read, for the intentions of the bishops, and of our 
Holy Father the Pope, as expressed in the Pastoral Letter. Those 
who have already pledged themselves to take this action are also 
actively spreading the pledge among their friends and acquaint- 
ances and asking these again to continue the apostolate. The 
heads of several educational institutions have promised to instruct 
their pupils as to the importance of the coming pronouncement 
of the bishops pointing out to them that in this manner the leaders 
of the Church are endeavoring to give the entire nation a message 
which will aid the leaders of the people, and the people themselves, 
to arrive at a peaceful and just solution of the great problems now 
confronting the whole world. These teachers are pointing out 
to the Church that Marshal Foch, the Commander-in-Chief of 
the Allied Armies and the greatest of all living generals, has de- 
clared repeatedly that he attributed his victory to the prayers 
of the children as much as to any other cause. 

When the American Cardinals issued their pronouncement to 
American Catholics at the beginning of the World War they not 
only called them to work and to fight for their nation’s cause, 
but they also urged them to pray without ceasing. 

The war has left as its awful heritage a condition of sorrow and 
trouble and danger in all the world. And unless the efforts now 
being made by all men and women of good will to reconstruct 
human society are inspired and guided by God’s grace, how shall 
such efforts prevail? The Holy Spirit speaks through our bishops. 
Their united voice will at the opening of the new year summon 
us all to heed the everlasting and immutable principles laid down 
by God himself through Christ Jesus our Lord. If all Catholics 
everywhere in our country—the rich and the poor, the leaders 
and the led, all kinds and conditions of men—shall not merely 
listen to the words of our bishops, but shall also kneel down together 
at the Holy Table, what a demonstration the event will be of 
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Christian unity! What an outpouring of grace will follow! The 
bulletin deems it to be its duty to commend this great movement, 
and to spread the news of it among our readers. 


FROM POPE LEO XIII’S ENCYCLICAL ON “CHRISTIAN DEMOCRACY” 


“. . . . For no one lives only for his personal advantage in a 
community; he lives for the common good as well, so that when 
others cannot contribute their share in the general object, those 
who can do so are obliged to make up the deficiency. The very 
extent of the benefits they have received increases the burden of 
their responsibility, and a stricter account will have to be rendered 
to God who bestowed those blessings upon them. What should 
also urge all to the fulfillment of their duty in this regard is the 
widespread disaster which will eventually fall upon all classes of 
society if this assistance does not arrive in time; and therefore is 
it that he who neglects the cause of the distressed poor is not 
doing his duty to himself or to the state.” 


THE CURRICULUM OF THE CATHOLIC ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL.* A DISCUSSION OF ITS PSYCHOLOGICAL 
AND SOCIAL FOUNDATIONS 


By Greorce JoHNsON 
(Continued) 
SUBJECT-MATTER AND SOCIETY—THE PRESENT 


The first thing to be borne in mind concerning modern society 
is its industrial character. This fact differentiates it sharply from 
any civilization of the past. Industrialism is the cause of what is 
known as modern progress; it is the condition of modern social 
organization, the source of modern social ills. To leave it out of 
one’s consideration, is to labor and strive in vain for the better- 
ment of society. It is the raw material of all social advancement. 
It cannot be waved aside and finally disposed of, by merely longing 
for the “good, old days,”’ when there were no machines, no factories, 
when cities were not squalid and enveloped in a pall of smoke, 
when laborers were not the begrimed slaves of steel and iron. 
The machine cannot be evicted from our midst and any plan of 


combating the evil conditions and tendencies of the hour must . 


reckon with it. 

In the beginning the divine commission was given to man to 
“increase and multiply and fill the earth and subdue it.” In 
pursuance of this command, man set forth to conquer his physical 
environment and all the activities and means which he has em- 
ployed in this process, we may call industrial, and the story of 
their development, industrial history. The term industrial covers 
all “those activities of mankind which aim at practical control and 
utilization of the materials and forces of non-human nature.” 
Sueh control and utilization is attempted by man for the supplying 
of his material, physical needs, his need for food, for shelter, for 
clothing, for means of putting himself on record, for utensils, tools, 
machines and weapons. 

Man had not greatly improved his industrial methods prior to 

*A dissertation submitted to the faculty of philosophy of the Catholic 
University of America in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the Degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy. 

** Genesis, Ch. I, v. 28. 


100 Parker, Samuel Chester, Industrial Development and Social Progress. 
National Educational Association Proceedings, 1908, p. 758. 
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the nineteenth century. Seed was sown as in the days when the 
“sower went forth to sow,” upon ground that had been turned up 
with a wooden plow. Pack horses toiled over poorly constructed 
roads bearing commodities to market and ships at sea were at the 
mercy of uncertain winds. Shoes and clothing were made in the 
home. Books were fashioned laboriously, and being few in 
number, were the prized possession of the elite. The introduction 
of gun-powder had changed the methods of warfare materially, 
though the sword and the lance continued to decide the fortunes 
of battle. Industry was still a domestic interest, even in the cities 
which had been developing and becoming the centers of trade and 
commerce.!! 

Then came the Industrial Revolution. Its advent was not for- 
tuitous, since preparation for it had been going on for some time. 
Back in the eleventh century, there had been a renewal of trade 
relations between the East and the West. This trade, so brisk 
and important in the days of the Romans, had been interrupted 
by the barbarian invasions and the Mohammedan wars. In the 
tenth century, a number of Italian towns began to interest them- 
selves in a revival of Eastern trades. Brindisi, Bari, Amalfi, 
Venice, Genoa and Pisa fitted out ships and sent them to the eastern 
shores of the Mediterranean.'* The Crusades (1095-1270) 
stimulated this commerce. They awakened an interest in the 
East and its products. Eastern spices were in great demand, as 
well as the precious stones, the delicately wrought wares and rich 
ornaments that characterized Eastern culture. Great trade 
routes were developed, one down the valley of the Tigris, another 
by the Red Sea, and a northern route from India and China to 
the Black Sea. Venice and the Hanseatic League controlled the 
major portion of this commerce. Under their hegemony, pirates 
were combated, treaties concluded with oriental potentates and 
internal trade in Western Europe facilitated. 

It was at this time that the Spaniards and Portuguese began to 
dream of direct trade with the East. The taste for things oriental 
which had developed in these countries could only be satisfied by 
paying the exorbitant prices demanded by the more conveniently 
located Italian cities. A direct trade route with India became the 
ambition of these nations and intrepid explorers went forth in 
search of an all-water way to the East. Prince Henry, the Navi- 

10 Hayes, Carlton, J. H., A Political and Social History of Modern Europe, 


Vol. II, p. 49. 
Lid, p. 44. 
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gator, Denis Diaz, Vasco da Gama, Christopher Columbus, are the 
great names of the time. Their discoveries inaugurated the Com- 
mercial Revolution of the sixteenth century. 

A national commercial consciousness took hold of the peoples of 
Europe. The wealth of his nation became the ruler’s ambition. 
Colonial trade was developed because it was felt that gold would 
flow into the national coffers from a favorable exchange of costly 
manufactures for cheap raw material. The new conditions of 
trade called for new financial methods. Up to the time of the 
Crusades, a natural economy had persisted. In the Middle Ages, 
individuals and families supplied the sinews of business. But 
with the expansion of trade, the need of building great fleets of 
merchantmen and the establishment of military defenses, a money 
economy came into existence. Funds of money were in demand, 
rather than stores of supplies. A fluid credit was necessary, and 
with the opportunity for profitable investment in the newly dis- 
covered lands, capital was born.“ It brought its evils as well as 
its benefits, but it did go far toward establishing a new order of 
things. It affected military organization by making mercenary 
armies possible; it changed the status of labor by breaking down 
the astriction of serf to soil and by freeing the laborer from the 
limitations set by the guilds; it paved the way for the introduction 
of machinery at the end of the eighteenth century. 

Industrial development characterized European history in the 
eighteenth century. In spite of the dynastic and colonial wars of 
the period, trade between the nations had thrived. The fairs and 
markets of the Middle Ages were losing their importance according 
as overseas trade became freer. Means of transportation were 
improved and there was great activity in the building of roads, 
canals and inland waterways.'” 

Then came the great mechanical inventions. Their birth-place 
was England. Holland had been gradually losing her commercial 
supremacy, while over-centralization of authority in France was 
paralyzing the initiative of that people and emasculating their 
industry and business. England profited by both of these facts 
and found herself called upon to supply a world-wide trade. The 
East looked to her for cotton cloth whilst the Continent and 

108 Tbid., pp. 51-54. 

106 Cunningham, W., An Essay on Western Civilization in o> re 


Aspects. (Medieval and Modern Times.) Cambridge, 1910, 
1% The Cambridge Modern History. New York, 1911, Vol. Po p- 728. 
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North America were clamoring for woolen goods. An unrestricted 
market was open to her. Moreover, the mines of the New World 
and the trade with the East had built up a great supply of capital 
in England so that London of the eighteenth century was the mone- 
tary center of the world. This fact is of importance, since with a 
plenteous supply of capital, inventors could obtain the where- 
witha! to prosecute their experiments.'™ 

The first inventions took place in the textile industries. John 
Kay’s “flying shuttle” made it possible for weavers to work more 
rapidly and they required more thread than the old hand-operated 
spinning wheels could supply. In 1770 James Hargreaves patented 
a “spinning jenny” by means of which one person could spin eight 
threads at the same time. In 1769 Richard Arkwright invented a 
water frame by which water power was utilized in spinning. Sam- 
uel Crompton, in 1779, combined features of the spinning jenny 
and the water frame and produced his spinning “mule” which 
made fine thread much more rapidly than had been possible before. 

The spinners were now supplying more thread than the weavers 
could take care of. To meet this exigency, Edmund Cartwright, 
in 1785, constructed the power loom, three of which could do the 
work of four hand weavers. In 1792, an American, Eli Whitney, 
invented his cotton gin for the purpose of picking the seeds out of 
raw cotton. All of these inventions underwent successive im- 
provements. 

It soon became apparent that water power would be inadequate 
to meet the new demands of industry. A new motive power must 
be discovered and the result was the steamengine. This invention 
in turn stimulated the iron industry. New methods of smelting 
iron ore were developed. Blast furnaces made their appearance, 
foundries were established and iron came into use in a wide range 
of industries. Since coal was used in connection with the new 
engines, there naturally came about a great improvement in mining 
methods.'” 

The awakening of industry affected the means of transportation. 
Great facilities were needed to care for the coal and iron used in 
the new industries. Though there had been numerous im- 
provements in road making, many of the roads were still poorly 

1 Cunningham, W., An on Western Civilization in its Economic 
Aspects (Medieval and Modern Times), p. 225. 


187 The Cambridge Modern History, Vol. X, p. 7358s. Also Hayes, Carlton, 
J. H., A Political and Social History of Modern Europe, Vol. 11, pp. 70-75. 
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laid and new canals had not been completed. Under stress of this 
new necessity, the railroad and the steamship were born. In the 
beginning the cars were run on rails and pulled by horses, but the 
locomotive soon made its appearance. In 1785, George Stephen- 
son turned out a locomotive capable of drawing ninety tons at a 
speed of twelve miles an hour. 

The evolution of industry affected agriculture in two ways. 
First, the breaking up of the domestic system divorced agriculture 
and industry. The weavers and cloth-makers who had always 
engaged in some agricultural work, now migrated to the great 
manufacturing centers and farmers came to be exclusively occu- 


_ pied with the soil.'°° The development of the means of transpor- 


tation made distant markets accessible and with increased de- 
mands, methods were improved. The old system of common field 
husbandry declined and rotation of crops superseded the fallow 
field. A more intelligent use was made of natural manures and the 
advantages of artificial fertilizers was recognized. The use of the 
new modelled plow and farm machinery became general and the 
threshing machine replaced t'e flail. Scientific agriculture was 
entering the lists against the traditional methods which were the 
result largely of trial and error and which custom had sanctified.' 

Moreover, the system of the enclosure of land, intended to make 
each farmer the owner of his own land which he might work to 
suit his own pleasure, resulted disastrously in many cases. Small 
farmers found difficulty in meeting their expenses and the need of 
consolidation became more and more apparent. As a consequence, 
we note the rise of the capitalistic farmer and the appearance of 
farm labor.'” 

A corresponding change took place in the professional world. 
Mechanical engineering became the basis of the new industry, 
Machines must be constructed to make machines. The field of 
applied science invites the ambition of young men. The adventure 
that is the life of the engineer, stimulates their imagination. 
A new profession arises. 

From these beginnings came all the tremendous developments of 
contemporary industry. Only one well versed in the science of 
engineering can adequately describe the changes that have been 

108 Gibbins, Henry de Beltgens, Economic and Industrial Progress of the 
Century. London, 1903, p. 12. 

10° The Cambridge Modern History, Vol. X., p. 741. 


4° Cunningham, W., An Essay on Western Civilization in its Economic 
Aspects (Medieval and Modern Times), p. 234. 
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brought about in man’s methods of subduing the earth. Invention 
suggested invention, steam opened the way for electricity and the 
end is not yet. New fields of science have been opened up. Chemi- 
cal engineering, metallurgical chemistry, structural and electrical 
engineering are new worlds that invite the human mind to conquest. 
The wildest dreams of yesterday are the commonplaces of today. 
Naturally, the Industrial Revolution wrought great changes in 
the conditions of human life. The ancient unit of economic 
organization, the home, was the first to feel them. Industry 
centered in the cities where it had reddy access to transportation 
facilities; this meant an easy flow of raw materials and finished 
products. The worker was consequently under necessity of follow- 
ing its lead; he must migrate to the city and settle down in the 
shadow of the factory. Cities grew and expanded in marvelous 
fashion. Of course, the beginnings of city life antedated the 
Industrial Revolution by many centuries. In the tenth century, 
Henry I, of Germany, set up fortified places where one out of every 
four peasants was to dwell and store up a portion of the annual 
harvest for the common good. Throughout the Middle Ages, 
the cities were centers of intellectual and political activity as well 
as the homes of commerce and industry. They were likewise the 
refuge of the oppressed and the home of all laborers not im- 
mediately attached to the soil.""' But with the advent of the 
machine, the city assumed a new role in economic organization. 
There business and industry concentrated and there the laborer 
must live and devote himself exclusively to the interests of his 
vocation, if he hoped to survive under the new order of things. 
There was likewise a change in the relations between employer 
and laborer. Under the old system, labor was a personal and 
individual matter. The cobbler worked in his own home and 
turned out a finished product for which he received return largely 
in kind. There was little intervention on the part of a middleman. 
Even before the Industrial Revolution, this arrangement was 
beginning to break up. Wealthy masterworkers hired numbers 
of journeymen to do the work, whilst they concerned themselves 
with matters of trade and in finding advantageous markets. A 
number of looms, for example, would be gathered under the 
master’s roof, and men would be hired to work at them for wages. 
This was the beginning of the separation of capital and labor 
41 Robi .C.A., Readi . 
New A., Readings in Modern European History 
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and the breaking up of the sense of mutual cooperation and 
dependence.'!? 

The introduction of the machine completed this separation. 
The center of industry became the factory, wherein men were 
employed by the hundreds to labor day after day for a stated 
return in money. As the capitalistic system grew, the relations 
between laborer and employer became more and more impersonal, 
for the demands of trade and finance made it impossible for the 
employer to pay attention to the detailed supervision of his work- 
men and called for a change in the methods of organization. The 
capitalist became the promoter, the general supervisor, the expert 
in the arts of business. He chose subordinates, fitted for the task 
because of their technical knowledge, to watch over the details 
of production. Gradually, the capitalist became content to invest 
his money and scrutinize the returns and not to concern himself 
more deeply in the business as long as his income increased and he 
had plenty of time and means for enjoyment and leisure. 

The wage-earner, on the other hand, tended to become more and 
more dependent—a mere cog in the machine. This was especially 
true, when specialization became the order in industry. Men 
labored all day long at uninteresting mechanical tasks, their imagi- 
nation stifled and their pittance meager. The adventure of pro- 
ductive labor was lost; the impulse to create, thwarted.'"* Em- 


J. H., A Political and Social History of Modern Europe, 
ol. II, p. 77. 

3 Marot, Helen, Creative Impulse in Industry. New York, 1918, p. 7. 

Thorsten Veblen in his Theory of the Leisure Class (New York, 1902, p. 329), 
notes the tendency of modern industrial processes to render the workman 
skeptical and materialistic. Changes in industrial methods have operated 
to change the whole mode of thought and the intellectual outlook of the men 
— in them. His standards of thinking even on topics outside the range 
of his daily work are affected by the conditions under which he must labor. 
“Familiarity with the highly organized and highly impersonal industrial 
gee of the present acts to derange the animistic habits of thought. 

e workman's office is becoming more and more exclusively that of direction 
and supervision in a process of mechanical, dispassionate sequences. So long 
as the individual is the chief and typical prime mover in the process; so long 
as the unobtrusive feature of the industrial process is the dexterity and force 
of the individual handicraftsman; so long the habit of interpreting phenomena 
in terms of personal motive and propensity suffers no such considerable and 
consistent derangement through facts as to lead to its elimination. But 
under the later developed industrial processes, when the prime movers and the 
contrivances through which they work are of an impersonal, non-individual 
character, the grounds of generalization habitually present in the workman's 
mind and the point of view from which he habitually apprehends phenomena 
is an enforced cognizance of matter-of-fact sequence. e result, so far as 
affects the workman's life of faith, is a proclivity to undevout skepticism.” 
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ployment became a precarious affair. Markets were unstable, 
over-production resulted in closing down of the factory and there 
was nowhere to turn for work. The laborer began to feel himself 
the creature of industrial circumstance. 

The family ceased to be the industrial unit. Every individual, 
whether man, woman or child, became a potential worker. Mother 
and daughter left the shelter of the home to toil shoulder to 
shoulder with father and son in the shops and factories. 

Thus the Industrial Revolution, while it served to enlarge the 
social environment and to increase the sum total of all those influ- 
ences which enrich the life of the individual, nevertheless, because 
of specialization in industry and dependency for employment, 
succeeded in confining the lives of the great majority of people 
within very narrow grooves.''* Thus was reversed the old order, 
under which the worker lived in a circumscribed environment, 
with few needs and just as few means of satisfying them, yet, far 
from being the slave of a machine and a creature of circumstance, 
was the master of many crafts. 

It would be beside our purpose here to dilate on the social ills 
that have resulted from the Industrial Revolution. The change 
had come too rapidly for adjustment. Men were too much 
absorbed in the wonders they were working in the realm of the 
physical, to pay much heed to the harm that was being wrought 
in the social order. 

Yet, even from the beginning there were men with vision who saw 
the problem and addressed themselves to its solution. The first 
impulse was to make laws in restraint of industry. But such laws 
hampered trade and because of them the principle of “‘laissez 
faire” was enunciated. Adam Smith was the apostle of this 
doctrine. In his “Wealth of Nations,” published in 1776, he at- 
tempted to prove that restrictions are useless because they inter- 
fere with a man’s freedom to become rich. Now, inasmuch as 
the true strength of a nation lies in the wealth of its citizens, such 
interference is disastrous.''* The doctrine was seized upon with 
avidity by the capitalists and it suggested such other theories as 
that of “enlightened self-interest,” according to which each man 
should look to himself and let others do likewise, for “‘private 
interest is the source of public good.” Laws are bound to fail 


4 Carlton, Frank . The Industrial Situation. New York, 1914, p. 17. 
8 Cambridge Modern History, Vol. X, p. 763. 
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because misery, vice and suffering are due not to controllable 
agencies but to the inexorable laws of sound political economy.''* 

Meanwhile, labor had not been inactive. Its platform was 
diametrically opposed to the individualism of the exponents of 
“laissez faire,”” and looked to the group rather than to the indi- 
vidual for control. Utop’an sc’:emes were advanced to flouri h for 
a day and then die.'!” All were too radical to stand the searching 
test of reality; they seemed to strike at the roots of accepted 
morality and threaten the very basis of civilization. 

They did serve a purpose, however, in bringing society to a 
realization of existing ills. They threw the doctrine of “la’s ez 
faire” into disrepute and called the workingmen to unite. Trades 
unionism developed and has done its share toward defending the 
interests of labor in the perilous times of reconstruction. 

Marxian Socialism was proclaimed in 1848 and has been a signi- 
ficant factor in the political and social world ever since. It seemed 
admirably calculated to answer the needs and aspirations of the 
masses. The prevalent discontent was directed to political chan- 
nels. A solution was offered which seemed tangible and real in 
comparison with the Utopian schemes that had preceded. Social- 
ism has found its best exemplification as a political force in the 
Social Democrat Party of Germany. 

The most radical of all theories of social reform, is that advanced 
in the name of anarchy. It rejects government as inherently evil 
and looks to individual integrity as the foundation of society. “No 
more parties, no more authority, absolute liberty of man and citi- 
zen,” is the cry of Proudhon, who longs for a time when “a regime 
of voluntary contracts, substituted for a regime of obligatory 
laws, will constitute the true government of man, the true sover- 
eignity of the people, the true Republic. Anarchy injecting: itself 
into trades unionism, becomes syndicalism, or organization by 
industries rather than by trades and crafts. The latest word in 
this movement is spoken by the Industrial Workers of the World 
in this country and the Bolshevists in Europe. 

We in America have put our faith in political democracy as the 
best means of readjusting society. Although called into being 
before the reign of the machine had been definitely inaugurated, 


"6 Hayes, Carlton J. H., A Political and Social History of Modern Europe, 


Vol. II, p. 83. 
47 Tbid., pp. 86-88. A brief account of the theories of Robert Owen, Saint- 


Simon, Fourier and Louis Blanc. 
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our institutions seem well fitted to reconcile the extreme individ- 
ualism of anarchy on one hand, and extreme socialism on the other. 
Democracy is our watch word. We realize that it is a new venture, 
that it looks in vain to the past for guiding precedent. There were 
democracies in the past, but they were city democracies, or more 
correctly, aristocracies, wherein a servile unfranchised class 
labored at grosser tasks, that the favored “free citizens” might 
enjoy the leisure necessary for the study of affairs. With us 
democracy has a wider significance. It includes all classes, rich or 
poor, regardless of station, fortune or sex. We have faith in 
democracy because we take it to mean a social order based on 
cooperation, rather than compulsion. We believe in the excel- 
lence of social and moral sanctions, rather than political measures. 
Taking our Constitution as a basis, we believe that it is possible 
to work out all the vexed problems of the day. The proper com- 
promise must be effected between law and liberty and the results 
applied to all the various departments of life." 

Another characteristic feature of modern life needs to be noted. 
The whole complexion of the present day is profoundly secular as 
against the religious character of the past. The roots of this 
Secularism can be traced back to the fourteenth century, when 
after the Western Schism, the Church began to lose control of civil- 
ization. During the Middle Ages, the influence of churchmen on 
the affairs of life had been deep and far-reaching. Medieval 
bishops protected cities from invasion and were active in pro- 
moting trade within the walls. They superintended the expendi- 
ture of moneys for public works, regulated the sale of necessities 
and sought to control profits. The clergy, as educated men, were 
the logical trustees of civil affairs, and because their very vocation 
held them to an ideal service of God, they were regarded as being 
particularly trustworthy. Secular business was administered by 
clerics, eccle iastical tribunals reviewed legal matters, and 
ecclesiastics were high in diplomatic and court circles throughout 
Europe."* This was in accord with the spirit of the times, accord- 
ing to which religion should be supreme and the influence of Christ 
should be felt in every part of the social organism. 


48 Bristol, L. M., Education and the National Ideal. Publications of the 
American Sociological Society, Vol. 165. 

us Cunningham, W An Essay on Civilization in its Economic 
Aspects (Medieval and Modern ), p. 140. 
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But when the Great Schism occurred and men were at a loss to 
determine who was the real head of the Church, when abuses and 
scandals began to destroy the confidence of the people in the 
clergy, when the Black Death came to depopulate Europe and 
leave society in a tottering condition and to decimate the ranks of 
the clergy, when poverty and want called in vain to an impover- 
ished Church, then it was that society began to turn to secular 
agencies for assistance.”° We note the rise of nationalities, rend- 
ing the unity of the Empire and the struggle between cities and 
feudal monarchies. Vernacular and national literatures were 
born and the Renaissance comes to consecrate secular learning. 
Then came the Protestant revolt, which by the principle of private 
judgment destroyed the authority of religion completely and left 
men no appeal save that to reason and the power of the world. 

From this time forward, the influence of religion on life, outside 
the Catholic Church, has steadily waned. Protestantism reached 
its logical conclusion in the Enlightenment of the eighteenth 
century and the deification of reason. Then came the revolt of 
Rousseau and Romanticism, which culminated in the French 
Revolution and sought to reconstitute society on a purely natural- 
istic basis. Meanwhile, critical philosophy casts off from theology 
and attempts to formulate a new definition of truth and to find a 
new solution for the problems of life. The Idealism of Immanuel 
Kant makes the mind the organizing principle of the world, and 
the world as a consequence, the creation of the mind. Space 
and time are subjective forms of intuition which are furnished by 
the mind itself. We do not find the world ready-made; our minds 
organize and shape it. ‘The understanding does not derive its 
laws from nature, but rather imposes them upon nature.” The 
subject does not respond to the object in the process of knowing, 
but the subject is the starting point to which the object conforms 
in the process of being known.'?!_ Ideas do not conform to things, 
but things conform to ideas, and we know them only in as far as 
they are given shape by the constitution of the mind. Out of 
this doctrine grew a very highly idealized doctrine of life. Human 
reason comes to be regarded as a manifestation of the Absolute 
Reason gradually unfolding and coming to consciousness of itself. 
Man becomes part and parcel of the divine. 


Tbid., p. 188. 
1 Eucken, Rudolph, The Problem of Human Life. New York, 1910, p. 436. 
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Natural science, no longer content with being just a province 
of human thought, now enters the realm of philosophy. Taking 
as its starting point, the theory of evolution, it emphasizes the 
genetic view of human nature or the human mind in the process of 
becoming. It sets itself up against idealism, by centering its 
attention, not on the ideal perfection visioned by Kant and Hegel, 
but upon the perfectibility seen from brute beginnings. Ontogeny 
is studied that phylogeny may be understood. Man is regarded 
as a part of nature subject to the same laws as lower things in his 
growth, development and perfection. Progress is due to the clash 
of elemental forces and it is the action of natural selection and not 
the intervention of any external, transcendent power, that rules 
the destiny of the world.'** 

The advent of Industrialism presented the human mind with a 
new problem. On the one hand, it painted a glorious picture of 
the achievements of human intelligence in the physical world; on 
the other hand, the vision of the many ills engendered could not.be 
shut out. Men became interested in the problem of social control. 
The laws of science are searched for a method of dealing with 
human relationships; just in how far are they subject to the reign 
of law.'*? A new philosophy is born, the spawn of all that had 
gone before. Based on evolution, showing earmarks of Ra- 
tionalism, tinged with Idealism, it goes under the name of Prag- 
matism. Truth is pragmatic; it is not the correspondence of an 
idea within the mind with objective reality, but rather it is the 
efficacy of the idea as a means to an end. Hence truth is not 
something inherent in the idea itself; rather it is the measure 
of the success of the idea as a useful instrument. The idea is a 
symbol, a “plan of action.” The teleological is rejected, first 
principles are scorned, thinking, not thought, is important. Con- 
duct has no moral meaning derived from the principles of right 
and wrong; it is evaluated according to its utility for producing 
results.!24 Pragmatism invades the province of theology with an 
attempt to substitute a kind of mystic voluntarism for intellectual 
faith; it proposes a new psychology based on function and reaction 
rather than structure; it preaches the doctrine of Creative Evolu- 


12 Tbid., p. 536. 
Wiliam, Pragmatiom, New York, 1907; cf. also works of Dewey 

ames, Wiliam, ew ; ef. . 
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tion, showing how man can create for himself a glorious destiny. 
All of which is a long cry from the doctrine of sacrifice, of humility 
and obedience, of faith and love of God as we find it in the Gospel. 

We may sum up Secularism by saying that it is the world come 
into its own. Its ideals are all mundane; it dreams of perfecting 
man’s present estate and refuses to allow the possibility of a future 
life to distract its efforts. Its hope is in science, in politics and in 
social reform. Its interests are here and now. “It is determined 
that all men shall know the truth—not the medieval truth that the 
afflictions of this world shall be recompensed in heaven, but the 
scientific truth that there is no reason save our own carelessness and 
unintelligence, why anyone should be deprived of the goods of 
life.””!25 

Such, sketched in broad lines, is the character of contemporary 
society. Industrialism, democracy, secularism are the distinctive 
notes of the present social environment. These have been taken 
into account by the schools of our country and a corresponding 
educational program has been formulated. The program is 
definitely sociological as against the psychological point of view 
which has long obtained. No longer is education regarded as a 
matter of formal discipline, whose objective is mental development 
and power effected through the medium of idealized subject. 
matter. The modern aim is more specific. It looks to the 
development of such powers as may be made effective for useful 
ends and the stimulation of tendencies to exercise these powers for 
such ends.'** Modern science and industry have completely 
changed the conditions of life and living and created new social 
needs. The concentration of the great bulk of the population in 
cities and the artificial character of city life has resulted in a loss 
of physical skill and ingenuity. The modern city child lacks the 
manual dexterity of his fathers. The school must make good the 
loss by providing for manual training, domestic science and 
gymnastics. It must coordinate itself with the home and supply 
those elements which the latter no longer provides. 

Again the kaleidoscopic character of city life with all its varying 
stimuli, plays havoc with mental continuity and concentration. 
The attention is being forever stimulated in some new direction 


1% Harvey, Lorenzo, D. The Need, Scope and haracter of Industrial 
Education. National Educational Association Proceedings, 1909, p. 49. 
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and the imagination tempted te run riot. The child finds external 
life so interesting that only with the greatest difficulty can he 
center his mind on invisible, underlying laws, the knowledge of 
which is consecutive thought. The school must come to his 
rescue, aiding him to unify his experiences, demonstrating to him 
the correlation between the domestic, social and economic phases 
of his life, stimulating him to creative thought and rescuing him 
from the disaster of going through life, beholding all things, yet 
seeing nothing. 

Because modern life causes haphazard thinking, it follows that 
there will be lack of moral steadiness. A great amount of in- 
formation poured into the mind from many sources fails to develop 
character. The result is superficiality and failure to cleave to the 
principles of right in the face of difficulty. The school must find 
room for moral education, and though it is deeply conscious of 
this fact, it has not as yet discovered an adequate method. 

Finally, there is lack of vocational training. In the old indus- 
trial home, the sons learned their trade from the father, while 
the mother trained the daughters in the arts of home-making. 
Under present conditions, with specialized labor on one hand 
and the wide use of unskilled labor on the other, boys enter 
the lists of the wage-earners, without first acquiring a trade and 
are as a consequence, more or less at the mercy of circumstances. 
Girls, too, must go forth to earn a living and have little time to 
learn the art of home-making. The school would meet this ex- 
igency with an adequate system of vocational education.’ 

Social Efficiency is the slogan of modern education. The 
individual must become an efficient member of society. Per- 
sonality is considered a social product, created by social contact. 
The only values are social values and the good of the group is the 
one thing worth considering. The school must be socialized, its 
aims, methods, materials, organization and administration made 
to conform to the needs of society. For social life can be purged 
of all its ills and brought to perfection if the social point of view 
supercedes the individual. Cooperation must become complete. 
The school being a preparation for life, should reflect the ideal 
conditions of life. It must be a social institution, where there 
is free interplay of individual minds, where learning is accomplished 

127 
New An Introduction to Educational Sociology. 
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by groups of interested workers. The social project is proclaimed 
the best method and subject-matter is evaluated according to 
social standards. 

Now this plan of modern education is profoundly secular. Its 
prophets speak of religion, but the religion they know is social 
service.” It has nothing to do with the idea of a personal rela- 
tion between man and hisGod. ‘The evangelical notion of religion 
as a purely personal relation between God and the soul, setting 
man apart from his fellows, is widely regarded as an exploded fic- 
tion. Religion is now seen to be a social growth, like speech. It 
roots itself in social relationships and expresses itself therein. If 
it is of worth it must make such relationships easier not harder, 
and must enrich, not impoverish them.”*° 

Precisely here it is that modern educational philosophy makes its 
fundamental error. Religious, social, moral are not synonymous 
terms; there is an essential difference that must be recognized. 
Social efficiency will not save the world; salvation, temporal as well 
as eternal, can only come through Him Who is the Way, the Truth 
and the Light. He speaks today through His divinely constituted 
Church and the Church whispers His Message to His little ones in 
her schools. The Catholic school possesses the secret of true social 
efficiency. It is faith in God and in Jesus Christ Whom He has 
sent and in love of Him above all things. This is the basis of every 
other duty and obligation. It assumes the sacredness of the 
individual based on the true notion of personality as a complete 
and incommunicable substance.'*' It insists on love of neighbor 
as a correlate and indispensable condition to the love of God. 
Christian charity includes all social virtues and affords them a 
valid sanction. There are those that charge that “religious 
schools are backward because they assume religion to be the 
fundamental fact of life, whereas it is only one of the elements 
which make up that indissoluble unity.”*? Backwardness of this 
kind is the truest progress for it is based on truth. Religion is not 
a mere department of life; it is the meaning and end of life. Modern 


PR mn H. B., Socializing the School, Educational Administration and 


Supervision, Vol. IV, No. @, p. 88. 

Bobbitt, Franklin, The Curriculum. Boston, 1918, p. q 
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society will avoid ruin and desolation only in proportion as it 
recognizes this fact and accepts it. 

But it will not be enough for the Catholic school to insist on the 
necessity of religion as fundamental to all education. The rela- 
tions between religion and social life, between the love of God and 
the love of neighbor, between divine service and social service, 
must be made explicit. The cult of democracy affords an oppor- 
tunity for this. True democracy was proclaimed when the Master 
taught His disciples to pray, “Our Father Who art in heaven.”™ 
The Fatherhood of God implies the brotherhood of man. St. Paul 
is only developing the idea when he tells us that before God “there 


is neither Gentile nor Jew, circumcision nor uncircumcision, Bar- 


barian nor Scythian, bond nor free. But Christ is all in all.”"™ 
The first requisite for democracy is unselfishness. To act unsel- 
fishly at all times is no easy matter, for selfishness is native in 
human nature. There must be an adequate motive. The mere 
recognition that the common good demands this sacrifice will not 
be sufficient. But a realization that this is the law of Christ, that 
self-love is a sin against charity, that whatsoever is done to the 
least of His brethren is done unto Him, that the mark of member- 
ship in His Mystical Body is love, will lead a man gladly to sink his 
private interests in the common good. 

These are applications of our divine Faith, that the Catholic 
school must make for the children. They should not be left to 
chance, for we have no assurance that knowledge of our Religion 
will function automatically to produce a life in conformity with 
it. Religion must be interpreted in terms of social and political 
life. Thus the child will be prepared, when the time comes, to 
exert his influence and direct his support in the cause of truth, 
justice and right. 

There remains one more important consideration. Modern life 
is industrial; it is industry that fixes the conditions of living, 
working, playing, associating and resting. The Catholic school 
must assist the child to live according to the law of Christ, to 
grow up to His fulness, in an environment that resounds with the 
clanking of iron and steel, the whirr of machinery and the bustle 
of commerce. 


Economists distinguish four great phases of industrial life, pro- 


1 Matthew, VI, v. 9. 
1% Colossians, III, 11. 
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duction, distribution, exchange and consumption. Though the 
major portion of his time and effort may be directed towards one of 
these phases in particular, every individual is vitally concerned with 
all of them. Consequently the school should give the child an ele- 
mentary knowledge of all four. All should know something about 
production, or for what Bobbitt calls “occupational efficiency,”™* 
not only that the danger of aimless idleness may be obviated, but 
that there may be a more general appreciation of the function of 
labor in society. This will inspire those who work with a more 
ideal conception of their task, the while it serves to break down the 
barriers of class prejudice. Secondly, all should acquire an elemen- 
tary knowledge of the process of distribution and exchange. Sound 
knowledge of this kind would help toward putting a conscience into 
business and would give a basis for judging the reforms that are 
advocated in the name of a more equitable distribution of wealth. 
Lastly, all should be trained for the proper use of the fruits of 
industry. This is sometimes called education for leisure or enjoy- 
ment, though more is included than is generally connoted by these 
terms. All should learn to desire things that are good and worth 
while, to spurn the cheap and tawdry, and exhibit that thrift and 
economy in the use of things that is demanded by the virtues of 
prudence and temperance." 

These types of training should be included in the right propor- 
tion in the education of every child. It will serve clearness to 
examine each one of them a bit more closely. 

We might define productional knowledge as that which fits one 
to make things that sell. It regards those arts and occupations 
whose purpose is the creation of wealth through the application 
of labor and intelligence to natural materials."* Strictly speaking, 
production has to do with those occupations wherein manual skill 
is directly applied to raw materials, although other agencies, such as 
carriers, bankers, lawyers, clergymen, etc., contribute in a real 
though secondary way. General knowledge of production should 
include the manner of extracting raw materials from the earth; this 
comprises agriculture and mining. Then the transforming of raw 
materials by the so-called industrial vocations, manufacture and 
its correlate, machino-facture and the transportation of the pro- 

148 Bobbitt, Franklin, The Curriculum, p. 53. 
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duct. This knowledge concerns everyone, for everyone is de- 
pendent upon these agencies for keeping alive and well. It opens 
up the vision of later life to the child and brings home to him a 
sense of his dependency upon society. . 

Various studies contribute to productional knowledge; cer- 
tainly, the form studies, the three R’s, for without them a man 
can prepare himself, neither to produce or to appreciate the 
value of production. There should be practical applications of 
arithmetic to the problems of production. Nature study con- 
tributes when its aim is to bring out the relation between nature 
and human needs. Geography shows how environment affects 
productional activities. History should include the story of 
production in the past. Civics, when treated from the community 
point of view, shows the influence of the state, of law, order, police 
and fire protection on the process of making things to supply 
human needs. Literature and art likewise play their part. The 
relation between the fine and practical arts should be insisted on 
and the artistic character of good workmanship should be pointed 
out. The interest in music might be stimulated if children knew 
something about the process of making musical instruments. 
“‘One may easily undervalue the contribution of the less evidently 


productional types of knowledge, and while properly laying stress — 


on the factors that directly function for wealth, err in denying pro- 
ductional values to the more abstract mental products.”*” 

Of late, a new subject, industrial arts, has made its appearance 
in the elementary school curriculum. It is really not a new sub- 
ject but rather an evolution of manual training. We have seen 
how public pressure caused the introduction of the manual arts. 
In the beginning the training value of this new subject was em- 
phasized. The work was based largely on the Swedish sloyd 
system, whose spirit was disciplinary and whose aims were partly 
formative and partly utilitarian.“* Katherine Dopp, in her 
“Social and Industrial History Series,” intended for the primary 
grades, introduced the evolutionary type of practical arts, built up 
on the basis of the Culture Epoch theory. The attempt is to 
acquaint the child with the evolution of industry through the ages 
and thus to give him an understanding of the present situation. 


187 Tbid.. p. 18. 
138 Sashen Samuel Chester, The History of Modern Elementary Education, 
p. 464. 
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Today, a new point of view has developed. It would study indus- 
try for the sake of a better perspective of man’s control of eco- 
nomic factors.“* It takes exception to the evolutivnary ap- 
proach on the grounds that to “rediscover every step in the 
development of these arts is to miss the purpose of these arts; it 
may be good industrial history, but it is not good industrial 
training.” The course may be organized on the basis of the raw 
materials used in industry—foods, textiles, woods, metals, earth, 
and would show how these are transformed into finished products. 
Inasmuch as there is an overlapping in the use of materials, 
another method of organization has been suggested, based on use. 
The course would answer the question, How does the race provide 
itself with food, clothing, machines, records, tools, weapons and 
utensils. The purpose is not so much to learn the processes of 
construction as to get an idea of how things are made.“® The 
time element immediately comes to mind, but the sponsors of the 
movement claim that time will be saved, for there will bea reduction 
of subjects. Drawing, manual training, domestic science and 
domestic art will all be included in this one subject.” This subject, 
representing a content of thought and experience rich and vital in 
human values, may take its place in the elementary school, as 
dignified and respectable as geography or history or arithmetic.” 
Moreover, there are splendid opportunities for correlation with 
arithmetic, geography, nature study, etc. An added advantage of 
the course, is that it does not require any involved paraphernalia 
and can be taught by the regular grade teacher. 

A knowledge of the processes of distribution and exchange is 
necessary for everyone, for even though a man has no direct in- 
terest in production, he does share in the things that are produced. 
If distribution is unregulated, if business pursues its course unre- 
strained, society will suffer. Lack of adequate regulation in this 
regard is responsible for no end of our present evils, for swollen 
fortunes, for low wages and high prices, for watered stock and 
cornering of markets, for all the buccaneering tactics of high 
finance. 


4° Russell, James E., The School and Industrial Life. New York, 1914, 
(Columbia University Publication), R 6. 

“4° The Speyer School Curriculum. New York, 1918. (Columbia University 
Publication.) Gives complete organization of course in industrial arts based 
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If we are to have real democracy and a universal participation in 
the fruits of modern industrial progress, there must be a better 
knowledge of the process of distribution. The rudiments of this 
knowledge should be given to every child. There should be 
included a knowledge of commercial procedure, the conditions of 
barter and exchange, of transportation and trade. These impli- 
cations should enter into the history course and be taught in civics. 
Arithmetic should have plenty of this kind of application and 
should include practical problems in taxation, trade, banking, 
insurance, stocks and bonds. Religion should demonstrate that 
graft and corruption, unjust wage and poor working conditions, 
constitute an infringement of the Law of God. The social re- 
sponsibility of wealth should be emphasized, the Christian truth 
that ownership is stewardship and implies strict accountability to 
God. 

On the other hand the dependency of the factors of distribution 
on social stability should be emphasized at every turn. The 
tendency of the day is to seek the cure of social ills in the complete 
destruction of the present social order. The fallacy of this sort of 
radicalism should be made apparent to the child and he should be 
taught to see that the established machinery of government, if 
properly operated, is the best means for curing abuses and bringing 
about social justice. History and civics are rich in opportunities 
for this sort of teaching, as is religion with its insistence on patience 
and obedience. 

Training for the consumption of goods includes a wide range. 
‘There is primary consumption, including food, clothing and shelter. 
Over and above these there is the consumption of things necessary 
for physical well-being, the little luxuries of life. There are the 
materials required for family life and the proper care of children. 
There should be training in the right use of money, the cultivation 
of the proper appreciation of objects in the interests of economy and 
a distaste for the cheap and degrading. Training for recreation 
comes in with its implied cultivation of the proper social relation- 
ships. Here is included, in a word, all that knowledge which 
bears upon the use, economic, aesthetic or social, of any object 
whatsoever.'@ 

Many elements in the curriculum can be made to yield this kind 
of knowledge. Religion, first of all, by insisting, in season and out, 


“3 Ryan, John A., Distributive Justice. New York, 1919, p. 861. 
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that creatures are to be used as means not ends, that they are the 
ladder whereon we climb to God. Miusic, literature and art edu- 
cate the taste and instill a love for the noble and beautiful. Thrift 
can be inculcated in the arithmetic lesson. Use values can be 
pointed out by means of the industrial arts. Hygiene, school 
recreations, and organized play, all have their influence. Nature 
study has its aesthetic aspects; it also teaches many valuable lessons 
in hygiene. After all, to teach children the proper use of things, 
is to teach them to live, for the manner in which a man enjoys the 
fruits of his labor and that of others, is the measure of his integrity. 

We have reviewed the needs of modern society and indicated in 
broad lines the manner in which the Catholic school must meet 
them. We might call this, in a word, education for practical life. 
Bobbitt sums it up in the following words: “The individual is 
educated who can perform efficiently the labors of his calling; who 
can effectively cooperate with his fellows in social and civic affairs; 
who can keep his bodily powers at a high level of efficiency; who is 
prepared to participate in a proper range of desirable leisure occu- 
pations; who can effectively bring his children to full-orbed man- 
hood and womanhood, and who can carry on all his social relations 
witb his fellows in an agreeable and effective manner.”’'** 

Now there are those who claim that having stated this, you have 
stated the whole end and aim of education. These people look 
upon economic life as an end, rather than a means. They can 
conceive of no aim higher than present living, and education, in 
their thinking, is but an instrument for social betterment. They 
represent an extreme reaction from the formal and humanistic 
ideal of education that has widely prevailed; because the schools 
hesitated to have anything to do with the work-a-day, they will 
have nothing but the work-a-day. 

But economic life is not an end in itself. It is but a preparation 
and condition for a higher type of activity. Man needs bread, but 
man does not live by bread alone. We may not teach trades at 
the expense of academic knowledge, which is, after all, society’s 
priceless heirloom. The body is worth more than the raiment and 
man is worth more than his occupation. Education is essentially a 
human process, and while it is absolutely necessary that the indi- 
vidual be brought into vital contact with his environment, it must 
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oak always be borne in mind that the individual should be the master, 
not the creature of his environment. He must be released from* 
the bondage of the machine, and not made more completely a cog 
»f- of the same. Society has its claims on the school; if the school 
refuses to heed them, it is doomed to failure and ineffectiveness. 
But the school does not exist for society alone; it must never forget. 
its duties to the individual. Education absolves its obligation of 
adjustment, not when it succeeds merely in fitting the individual 
into his environment, but when it lends the individual the power 
of utilizing his environment for higher ends and of elevating it in 
turn to a higher level. This is the secret of progress. 


(To be continued) sf 


WHAT HAS BECOME OF OUR TASTE? 


In making this earnest inquiry of the world at large, we do 
not discriminate in favor either of bad taste or of good taste. 
Both kinds of taste seem to be at a sad minimum; indeed the 
present tasteless estate of most of the products of the human 
imagination is a melancholy thing to comtemplate. If we 
were passing through an era of downright bad taste, like the 
middle Victorian or the late-Renaissance, much could be for- 
given us, because at least we were making progress even though 
in the wrong direction. Unfortunately, however, we have not 
even this excuse. The mental engine of the world is stalled at 
the foot of the high hill of reconstruction. The motor of the 
public imagination is delivering no power. It is high time 
that the passengers get out and look into their car to discover 
why it is in neutral when it should be in high gear. 

The war cannot be accused of having foully murdered our 
taste, because it was already on its death-bed when the war 
began. All that may be fairly charged up to the war is the 
ghastly and indefensible destruction of immortal products of 
taste glorified, like the Cloth Hall at Ypres, the Cathedrals at 
Arras and at Rheims. It is a bill of damages that can never 
be paid, of course, because it is so huge in these three items 
alone. But all wars result in such atrocious destructions of 
the fine products of taste, so that one can at least accept them 
as an element in the complete philosophy of life and be as re- 
signed as possible. Which is very little. It is hard to be 
resigned to wars! 

That taste was gasping its last, shortly before the outbreak 
of the world war, seems too obvious to make the point worth 
laboring. When movements in art like Cubism, Futurism, 
and Post-Impressionism could be esteemed of sufficient interest 
to justify elaborate expositions in New York City and other 
world cities, and serious attention from critics the world 
over, only a year before the outbreak of the world conflict, then 
surely something was rotten in Denmark. The odor of the 
decay was inescapable, unmistakable; the dead thing itself, 
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however, was as yet undiscovered. There were a few un- 
worldly thinkers who ventured to suggest that its source was 
probably a spiritual one, that a vicious philosophy of life 
had about spent itself and was fallen upon the evil days of 
its final reckoning. Naturally any such old-fashioned rea- 
soning as this found scant hearing. Your modern materialist 
will not admit the existence of the ghostly, except by his 
actions! He will go to any extreme to find a natural cause 
for everything, so that he may defend it if old-fashioned people 
who have peculiar ideas about art and conduct find fault with 
it. There were some very old-fashioned people back in 1912 and 
1913, some of them old and some of them still young, who 
were convinced they had good reason to believe the decaying 
thing was the Renaissance philosophy of art and life and 
morals in its death throes. They were persuaded from their 
study and their observations that the Renaissance theory 
of unrestrained individualism had about reached its logical 
end. There were few experiments left to be made with it. Its 
break-up and dissolution were at hand. How near at hand 
they were, those old-fashioned thinkers did not realize, although 
the German War Office could have enlightened them on that 
point. They were studying the thing, you see, only in its more 
apparent aspects such as art, and society, and philosophy, and 
public morals and public manners—its subtler aspects such as 
science they rightly did not consider to offer any major evi- 
dence in the case. 

The Louis kings of France of the eighteenth century typified, 
in the reasoning of these old-fashioned thinkers, the ultimate 
possibilities of the Renaissance ideal under modern conditions. 
The French Revolution was simply the inevitable result of 
a critical examination of this ideal by liberal, not to say 
radical, students of politics. The Revolution did its business 
so thoroughly that a reaction for the moment was inevitable. 
It made possible Napoleon, the most magnificent Renaissance 
figure of history. With his passing passed the final hope of the 
old order. All that had fallen at the time of the Revolution— 
the era of dress, the era of the aesthetic, the era of full living— 
given brief hope by the rise of Napoleon’s star again fell when 

the Empire once more crumbled. In reality the Victorian 
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era in English history and art was nothing but the last stand 
of conservatism against the excesses of the new anti-Renais- 
sance philosophy. The Gothic revival towards the close of 
the Victorian period was simply an attempt on the part of 
the Liberals the world over to find solid philosophic and 
artistic ground in which to prepare for the coming storm of 
ideals which their sharper sense and intuition told them was 
inevitable. Not all the Liberals were Goths, but none of them 
had much fondness for the Renaissance. Their spirit was one 
of inquiry towards a better philosophy of life than any of the 
accepted political orders offered. Unquestionably they retarded 
by their liberalizing of the Anglo-Saxon political ideal the 
growth of that heedless radicalism which began in the middle 
of the last century to present, in the guise of Socialism, a 
seductive menace to the security and virtue of society, and 
now, grown bold under war’s lack of restraint, is openly 
blackmailing the world in the name of Bolshevism. To the 
Liberals of the Victorian era we owe whatever of decency, 
whatever of taste, whatever of political and social virtue we 
may still possess after the last four years of agonized effort to 
erush out the final remnant of Renaissance philosophy in its 
decadent form of Pan-Germanism. It was Victorian Liberal- 
ism that gave us the modern interpretation of English and 
of American constitutional government, and the untrammeled 
spirit of constructive social criticism which made vital the 
work of Thackeray, of Dickens, and of Robert Louis Stevenson. 
It is this understanding of constitutional government, and this 
spirit of social criticism, that form the only reasonable hope 
today for a satisfactory working out of the problems of re- 
construction. 

A century and a half ago the accepted medivm for the 
voicing of constructive social criticism was the essay and the 
tract. For the Victorian liberals the novel seemed the most 
direct and immediate form. They knew their public and were 
wise in their generation. They were not guilty of novels with 
a purpose, but they most certainly did have a purpose in their 
novels quite apart from the mere desire to entertain and to 
make a living. They wrote because they saw certain things in 
the life about them which they knew affected the well-being © 
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of everybody and were legitimate objects of everybody’s inter- 
est. Sensationalism was farthest from their thought. Today 
their successors in the field of literature are bondsmen in the 
land of Egypt. Taste is almost a memory, red-cheeked virility 
has been replaced by a rouged-over pallor, and it is the critical 
fashion to be cynical, superior, and destructive. The literary 
Bolshevik exists, as well as the political. By comparison with 
him the Victorian Liberal, a wild fellow in his day, now seems 
a stuffy moral tyrant. Those of us who five years ago con- 
sidered ourselves liberals find suddenly that we are considered 
to be today’s conservatives. Indeed with Bolshevism ag the 
norm of radicalism we are hardly conservatives at all—we are 
really reactionaries. It is the Socialist, aforetime radical, who 
now is the liberal if not actually the conservative! It is a mad 
world. 

_ Queer signs and wonders, and melancholy portents are every- 
where on the literary horizon. There is at present in its tenth 
American edition a book of short stories called “Limehouse 
Nights,” which has achieved an equal number of British edi- 
tions and scored everywhere a sensational success. Judging 
from his photograph, the author of this book would pass easily 
in any gathering of ecclesiastics for a healthy, young, fresh- 
faced seminarian with an Irish cast of countenance. Judging 
from his short stories, without seeing his photograph, you 
would say that he had had a mature and unusually vivid ex- 
perience as a police court reporter for the most sensational of 
the London dailies, and that he had turned to fiction to record 
some of the episodes of London’s Chinatown which daily news- 
papers, even when most sensational, hesitate to set forth in any 
detail. Not that “Limehouse Nights” lacks news value! There 
is as much of fact in it as there is of fiction. But woven 
through the fact there is too much that is pathological, too 
much that belongs to the record of criminology, too much that 
is anatomical, for the general effect of any of the stories to 
be really wholesome. It is most distinctly not a book virgin- 
ibus puerisque. It has had a tremendous vogue. It was one 
of the best selling books of last year and this year, and prob- 
ably will be also next year. It has been reviewed with ex- 
_ travagant praises by reputable reviewers. Yet in the face of 
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all this the book certainly cannot be defended as a worthy 
product of the imagination, because there is utterly lacking 
any real necessity for the writing and general distributing of 
it or any part of it. It may legitimately lay claim to sound 
artistic technique, for the stories are well told, but certainly 
it may not lay claim to the title of art when other products 
of the imagination dealing with similar or allied themes have 
by common consent been excluded, in other times and other 
places, from the category of sound taste and universal art. 
Yet the public has liked “Limehouse Nights,” and the public 
is usually given what it will take. 

Some time since, there was an animated discussion in the 
New York Tribune on the question of moral and immoral 
books. Now “Limehouse Nights” is not an immorai book. It 
belongs rather in the class of which you ask instinctively— 
“eui bono?” But recently some of its contemporary adven- 
turers in the field of fiction have been written by authors 
whose reticence and taste were far less than those of the bold 
young man who wrote “Limehouse Nights,” and there has 
been a great stir about the matter in New York City and in 
library circles generally. Inevitably it got into print, and then 
it reached the stage of public controversy. The controversy 
was started by a remark of Heywood Broun, literary critic of 
the Tribune, to the effect that “the business of public libraries 
is not to promote morality, but to promote reading.” A reader 
of the Tribune, Miss E. M. Lewis, took exception to this in the 


following terms: 


“The refusal of a public library to have certain books on its 
shelves is not tantamount to saying you must not read them. 
They are merely books which the library committee, represent- 
ing the people, considers inappropriate. 

“The United States being founded on moral principles, it 
seems proper that all public institutions maintained by public 
funds should have the moral welfare of its citizens in mind, 
and therefore the business of a public library is not simply 
to promote reading, but to promote such reading as will benefit, 
or at least not injure, the morals of the people. In other 
words, reading in itself is not a benefit to the public, and a 
book should not be given room in a public library just because 
it is a book.” 
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On this Mr. Broun makes the comment: “Of course, it might 
be possible to dispute this position by saying, ‘What is im- 
moral?’ and to carry the discussion into columns and columns. 
But we are not of a mind for such quibbling. We would rather 
boldly take the stand that anybody who restricts his reading 
to moral books will miss much delightful literature.” The 
argument proceeds: “The fact of the matter is that, whether 
we like it or not, a number of literary artists have gone ahead 
on the assumption that there is no definite relationship between 
art and morals. They may not have proved that the two can- 
not be combined. In fact, at the present day the Puritan tra- 
dition is still strong, and men like Shaw and Wells are just 
as intent upon driving home a moral as Harold Bell Wright.” 

“But, after all, at least a part of the secret of effective writing 
is the frank expression of that which lies in the heart of man. 
The irreligious may hold that this is always high and noble, but . 
_ we of the faith know that man is born in sin and that if he 

sets down what he actually thinks and feels there will be in it 
something of the moral imperfection of Adam.” If there is 
any librarian in the world, Mr. Broun concludes, who can prove 
that he knows Truth when he sees him, then “it would be a 
splendid thing for him to censor not only all the books of his 
own library, but all the written and spoken words of the 
world.” Failing to find such a librarian, Mr. Broun advises 
all lovers of books to continue to read “Thais” and “The Affairs 
of Anatol,” and “The Arabian Nights,” and “not to heed any- 
body clad in nothing but authority, when he raises a warning 
shout: ‘This is an immoral book.’” And the worst of it is 
that in all this arrant nonsense, where Mr. Broun is not satiri- 
cal he is serious. 

It is a season of absurdities. According to a recent news 
dispatch, the Board of Education of the city of Newark, N. J., 
has ordained that Shakespeare’s “Merchant of Venice” be no 
longer studied in the Newark public schools “because of its 
effect on the minds of non-Jewish children.” It transpires that 
there is an organization in the city of Chicago which calls itself 
the Anti-Defamation League, and which, having apparently no 
sense of humor, is undertaking to quench the flame of Shake- 
speare—among other notorious: Semitic defamers!—with a 
garden hose. It was a letter from this society that brought 
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about the absurdity in Newark. They requested the Newark 
School Board to bann the play and shield the Newark Chris- 
tian child from Shakespeare’s horrible race prejudices. The 


Board as a committee of the whole was canny, and referred 
the dilemma to its Subcommittee on Instruction. The report 


of the Subcommittee furnishes a delicious footnote to the his- 
tory of literary curiosities. They approved the request of the 


Anti-Defamation League that “The Merchant of Venice” should 
be banned, not because of “the embarrassment which may be 
caused the Jewish students in the class, nor upon thin-skinned 
sensitiveness,” but forsooth because non-Jewish children “sub- 
consciously will associate in their minds the Jew as Shake- 
speare portrayed him with the Jew of today.” “Children are not 
analysts,” the subcommittee naively continues. “The Jew of 
Shakespeare lives in the mind of the child as the Jew of New 
York or Chicago or the Jew of Newark.” It makes one shud- 
der to think of the hazards to which innocent childhood must 
be exposed in New York, Chicago, and Newark! 

Shakespeare is dead, as Mark Twain would say, and his 
works have been knocking about this world of ours for so many 
hundred years that they are able to survive even the displeas- 
ure of people without a sense of humor. It is disquieting only 
when you think of what the results would be if this sort of 
thing were carried very far, and the joys of life be taken away 
entirely. Suppose, for instance, that the Charity Organization 
Society and the Policemen’s Union should unite in a campaign 
to banish “Oliver Twist” and “Sherlock Holmes” from our 
schools because of the depressing pictures they give of police 
inefficiency and the administration of state charity! Fancy the 
loss that would be our children’s were the Prohibitionists to 
insist that ribald ballads like “Drink to Me Only with Thine 
Eyes” and “For Auld Lang Syne” be instantly abolished in the 


schools when the Eighteenth Amendment becomes part of the 
Constitution. Picture the desolation and despair if the Travel- 


lers’ Aid Society should start a successful crusade against 
“Robinson Crusoe!” More ridiculous things than this have 
happened lately. 

It is astonishing what measures of success and attention any 
organized propaganda can achieve no matter how subversive its 
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doctrine or how small its minority. Literary and intellectual 
bolshevism are a case in point. There was published recently 
in Paris a novel entitled “Clarté” (“Light”), by Henri Bar- 
busse, the writer who achieved so much notoriety during the 
war by his deliberately depressing pictures of trench life pub- 
lished in book form under title of “Le Feu” (“The Squad”). 
Barbusse has set out on a crusade against the whole social 
structure of Europe. His writings are entirely propaganda. 
He has attracted to himself a group of men and women whose 
names are known far outside of France—Sir Rabindranath 
Tagore, Anatole France, Romaine Rolland, Mme. Severine, 
Georges Duhamel, Henry Bataille. They meet in an upper room 
of an old house in the Rue du Temple, and their mistress is the 
Goddess of Reason. They might be living in 1789 instead of 
1919, so similar is the atmosphere and the scene. A little while 
ago they published a manifesto in Le Populaire, the revolution- 
ary newspaper edited by Jean Longuet. Among other things 
the “Clarté” group declared in their manifesto that it was a 
crime to consider the patrie as an end in itself; that inheri- 
tance is theft; that the war “has torn down masks and it falls 
to the intellectuals to organize social life according to the laws 
of reason.” 

Barbusse is even more explicit in his novel. His hero reaches 
this interesting conclusion: 

“The general welfare must be put much higher than national 
welfare, because it is much higher. But if it is venturesome 
to assert, as they have so much and so indiscriminately done, 
that such national interest is in accord with the general 
interest, then the converse is obvious; and that is illuminating, 
momentous and decisive—the good of all includes the good of 
each! France can be prosperous even if the world is not, but 
the world cannot be prosperous and France not.” 

If it were national selfishness that dictated this utterance 
it might be accorded some measure of excuse. But an appal- 
ling, subversive philosophy of materialism breathes through it 
like a pestilence, blighting every sensitive and weakly spirit 
that it has found defenseless. It belies itself even within a few 
pages, revealing unashamed its utter lack of love of country, 
and its cowardly, luxurious, hugging love of self: 
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“I do not bow in the presence of the flag. It frightens me. I 
hate it and I accuse it. No, there is no beauty in it; it is not 
the emblem of this corner of my native land, whose fair picture 
it disturbs with its savage stripes. It is the screaming sign- 
board of the glory of blows, of militarism and war. It unfurls 
over the living surges of humanity a sign of supremacy and 
command; it is a weapon. It is not the love of our countries, 
it is their sharp-edged difference, proud and aggressive, which 
we placard in the face of others. It is the gaudy eagle which 
conquerors and their devotees see flying in their dreams from 
steeple to steeple in foreign lands. The sacred defence of the 
homeland—well and good. But if there was no offensive war 
there would be no defensive war. Defensive war has the same 
infamous cause as the offensive war which provoked it; why do 
we not confess it? We persist, through blindness or duplicity, 
in cutting the question in two, as if it were too great. All 
fallacies are possible when one speculates on morsels of truth. 
But earth only bears one single sort of inhabitant.” 

This is literary bolshevism in all its essential ugliness. Few 
comments upon it have been more apt than the editorial in the 
New York Times: - 

“Tt remains to be seen how many people in the United States, 
besides those who like and preach such doctrine as this, will 
continue to tolerate M. Barbusse and his work merely because 
he can write—an ability, by the way, which he shares with 
about four out of every five literate Frenchmen, and therefore 
impresses only those who do not know how little, even in this 
respect, he rises above his national level. Of course, our parlor 
Socialists and five-o’clock-tea Bolsheviki will exalt him anew 
for expressing better than they can themselves what they like 
to play are their own opinions. As for the rest of us, the time 
seems to have come to see and say just what this man Bar- 
busse is.” 


We need plain speaking and straight thinking very badly 
just now in the world of literary criticism. It should be im- 
possible that common sense and educated taste would suffer 
a critic to say of a book like this, as did the critic for the 
Chicago Tribune, that its author is “one of the most courageous 
figures in modern literature,” or that—as wrote the critic for 
the New York Evening Post—“Light” is “a thrilling book, a 
pathetic book, half realism, half lyricism, with fantastic visions 
and an apocalyptic prophecy.” It is aid and comfort like this, 
that heartens Barbusse and his international literary Bolshe- 
vists to denounce all those who speak the plain truth about 
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them as “calumniators” of Bolshevism, and to adopt—however 
absurdly—the role of the persecuted. 

The world is passing over from the old order that obtained 
before the war, to a new state of society not yet determined 
except in the main essential that it will be constructively demo- 


cratic in its constitution. The majority of the thought of the 
world is set against the Bolshevist interpretation of democracy 


and will oppose it by force of arms if other measures fail. There 
is enough clear vision and far thinking to see that the only hope 
for speedy reconstruction is to be unselfish, to work hard, to 
produce more goods, and have always in mind an intelligent 
understanding of what constitutes the common welfare. Apart 
from a universal agreement on the democratic ideal there is 
little else, however, to give solid basis to contemporary thought. 
There is need everywhere for leadership, for men. The minori- 
ties are organized, but there is yet lacking the strong and sound 
guidance of the majority. If there is but little taste evident in 
works of art it is a sign that the common mind is undecided and 
is experimenting among the minorities who themselves in turn 
are merely experimenting. When the public mind is finally 
made up, and the public philosophy has taken on the shape and 
form it will follow under the new order, then, for good or ill, 
there will appear and function a definite and decided taste 
among the general public concerning all the services and uses 
of art to life. In the meanwhile there is much work cut out 
for critics and criticism to do. The fundamental canons of art, 
and the fundamental ethics of society, have not altered or 
varied in their rightness and their values since time began. 
They are still sound norms by which to judge and measure the 
worth of whatever may be new. The critics who will have the 
courage to apply these tests to every work and every idea whose 
author offers it as a solution of present problems, will serve 


the public and serve the future well. Their spirit of criticism - 


should be liberal and it should in the main be constructive. 
But above everthing else it should be fearless in speaking the 
truth and pronouncing right judgment as it may have grace to 
see the right. 
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NATIONAL THRIFT 


Keen interest on the part of the public in the projected plans 
for a National Thrift Week beginning January 17, 1920, has 
been evidenced in many ways already, the Savings Division of 
the Treasury Department announced today. The purpose of 
the week will be the endeavor to start the country off in the new 
year with a sound financial program for every individual and 
household. Two ends are sought. First, that the condition of 
the individual be improved, and second, that the financial and 
industrial strength of the nation be increased by the great sums 
of capital which will accrue through the practice of steady saving 
and safe investment on the part of citizens. 

“The importance to the country of the practice of thrift and ~ 
saving by the individual is not readily appreciable,” said William 
Mather Lewis, director of the Savings Division, “until its results 
in the aggregate are summed up. While the country was buying 
twenty billion dollars worth of Liberty Bonds, it also put away 
more than a billion dollars in War Savings Stamps, and savings 
bank deposits in this country also have increased some eight billion 
dollars during the years the world has been at war. 

“The absorption of the Liberty Loans was due somewhat to 
extension of our national credit, but purchases of savings stamps 
and increases in bank deposits were almost wholly due to the wise 
preference of the individual for increasing his own and the coun- 
try’s capital account instead of using his funds in unnecessary 
spending. 

“It is to bring to the attention of the country that it can, without 
sacrificing its pleasures or curtailing its comforts, add several 
billion dollars more to its capital account next year that plans for 
a National Thrift Week early in the year have been promulgated. 

“Steady additions to the nation’s capital are necessary if we 
are to take advantage of the trade and industrial opportunities 
that will keep us at our present full tide of prosperity. We must 
refrain from unnecessary and extravagant spending if we are to 
bring prices down. Having saved money, it is essential that the 
individual invest safely. To this end we urge continued invest- 
ment in government securities, on which steady and good interest 
returns are-assured, with full return of principal. 
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“Savings Stamps and Treasury Savings Certificates will be 
available again next year at banks and postoffices, and Liberty 
Bonds may be purchased at or through any banking institution.” 

The program for National Thrift Week, as at present tentatively 
planned, is as follows: 


National Thrift Day, Saturday, January 17, 1920.—To enlist 
the nation in a campaign to “Save first and spend afterwards.” 
In other words, to stick resolutely to the program of making the 
present insure the future by the regular saving and investment of 
some part of every pay envelope to finance future opportunities 
or needs; to invest savings safely, Sigg in loss-proof govern- 
ment securities; to curb the profiteer by demanding a dollar’s 
worth of goods for every dollar spent. 

Thrift Sunday, Sunday, January 18.—Sermons in all American 
pulpits on the relation of economic life to religious well-being and 
the need of sharing with others. 

National Life Insurance Day, Monday, January 19.—To em- 
phasize the importance of protecting one’s family with life in- 
surance. 

Own-Your-Own-Home Day, Tuesday, January 20.—To show 
why desirable and how possible to own a home. 

Make-a-Will Day, Wednesday, January 21.—To urge men to 
make wills, and in so doing impress upon them the necessity of 
making provision for the future. 

Thrift-in-Industry Day, Thursday, January 22.—To emphasize 
the need for factory thrift, and the economic value of cooperation 
between capital and labor. 

Family Budget Day, Friday, January 23.—To show the impor- 
tance of using the budget plan in family finance. 

Pay-Your-Bills Day, Saturday, January 24.—To emphasize 
the moral obligation to pay debts. 


Formal pledges to cooperation in furthering National Thrift 
Week thus far includes the voluntary offer of a large firm to give 
a share of its advertising space, and resolutions by three of the 
largest banking groups of the country, the American Bankers’ 
Association, the Investment Bankers’ Association, and the 
American Institute of Banking. The latter, at its recent con- 
vention in New Orleans, adopted the following resolution: 

Intelligent and systematic practice of thrift develops a higher 
type of individual and increases the economic strength of the 
nation; we therefore pledge ourselves to continue in cooperation 
with the several bureaus and departments of the Government 
and also such other organizations or agencies as are engaged in 
promoting public and private thrift. 
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We especially pledge ourselves to support and work for the 
success of the thrift plans being made for the week beginning 
January 7, 1920, by the War Loan Organization of the Treasury 
Department. 


Decision of the school authorities of the far western states 
to make instruction in thrift, saving, wise buying and safe invest- 
ment in government securities, such as War Savings Stamps and 
Treasury Savings Certificates, a part of the required instruction 
of every child, has been received with warm commendation on the 


Pacific coast. 
The Los Angeles Times, in commenting on the movement says: 


There is irony in the fact that the schools must undertake the 
teaching of thrift. It is the one subject that .prosperous America 
knows least about today, although that very prosperity was 
founded upon the thrift and grit of our forebears. European 
children grow up with thrift, American children rarely. 

Thrift in the modern American household is a laborious virtue, 
a sacrificial sort of mild tyranny, a martyrdom. But to the rest 
of the world it is a perfectly normal, everday decency, whereas 
extravagance is a vice, waste a crime. Here, if we can’t throw 
our shoes away directly they begin to lose their chic shape, if 
we can’t keep right up with the fashions, if we can’t stuff our 
garbage cans with the less de'ectable viands and crusts, if we can’t 
go to shows and expensive pleasures whenever the fancy moves us, 
if we can’t give parties, and overeat ourselves on all national cele- 
— we are martyrs, indeed, and hold a grudge against the 
world. 

So prejudiced are we against thrift that, whenever the foreigner 
in our midst dares to compete with us in production and labor and 
outstrip us in competition because of his thrift, we regard him as 
an enemy, a menace, a cause for drastic legislation. 

But if we haven’t any sense ourselves on the subject, the educa- 
tional authorities evidently mean to rescue us in spite of ourselves. 
Any fool can spend, but it takes some industry and sagacity to 


save. 


Over eight thousand eighth grade and high school boys and girls 
of Iowa now are keeping accurate accounts of their personal 
expenditures for the school year. These records are used in 
connection with thrift instruction in the Iowa schools and are 
under supervision of the home economics teachers and state home 
demonstration agents. 

These records are expected to furnish most interesting exhibits 
of both the possibilities and necessity of thrift in the schools. 
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The personal-expense record blanks furnished the pupils provide 
space for the listing of sums spent for clothing, lunch, candy, 
gum, ice cream, school supplies, amusements, church and club 
donations, gifts, savings and miscellaneous expenses and show the 
amount of money received from parents and the amount of money 
earned personally by the pupil. 

The records are being made in cooperation with the thrift and 
savings campaign of the Savings Division of the Treasury De- 
partment. 

Twelve thousand members of the Southwest Missouri Teachers’ 
Association who met recently at Springfield, Mo., declared their 
unanimous belief that the present campaign of the War Savings 
Division of the Treasury Department was essential to the pro- 
motion of patriotism and prosperity to the nation. 

In a resolution adopted unanimously, the teachers urged that 
thrift instruction become a permanent part of public school 
procedure and that the issue and sale of War Savings Stamps and 
Thrift Stamps by the Treasury be continued. 

The text of the resolution is as follows: 

“We recognize, in the present national thrift campaign, a 
movement essentially educational in character, and we urge that 
thrift instruction become a permanent part of public school pro- 
cedure. We recommend therefore that the Government continue 
the issue of Thrift and War Savings Stamps as a medium for the 


investment of the savings of school children, believing that in- 
vestment in these securities will promote prosperity and patriotism. 


Thorough and successful training in thrift is being acquired by 
the school children of Ohio. As a result of that training, according 
to reports just received by the Savings Division of the Treasury 
Department, the school children of that state have purchased 
over five and a quarter million dollars worth of Government 
Thrift Stamps and War Savings Stamps this year. 

For the public schools alone the pupils have an average per 
- capita saving and investment in these securities of $5.59, and the 
total sales to the pupils amounted to $5,122,202.09 up to Novem- 
ber 11. The holdings of parochial school has added $110,833.37 
to that sum. 

The public schools of Highland County led the state with a 
total investment by pupils of $204,588.31 or $44.88 for each boy 
and girl. Warren County was second with a per capita saving 
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among school children of $41.97, and Clermont County third with 
$32.10 for each of its pupils. 

There were but nine counties with per capita sales below $1 per 
pupil. 

Educators and school heads of Pennsylvania have called upon 
the Department of Public Instruction of the state to provide for 
the teaching of thrift as a part of the required state course of 
study for schools. This action was taken at the Educational 
Congress recently held at Harrisburg under the auspices of the 
State Department of Public Instruction. 

The congress, which was composed of prominent educators of 
Pennsylvania, including city and county superintendents and 
high school principals, took a decided stand in favor of making 
both teaching of thrift and a system of savings by means of govern- 
ment securities, such as Thrift and War Savings Stamps in schools, 
a required part of public procedure in all communities. A com- 
mittee of seven, headed by Prof. George F. Zook, of Pennsylvania 
State College, was appointed to draw up a detailed program of 
thrift teaching for the public instruction for approval. 

One section of the congress devoted itself to thrift education, 
and reports made to this section indicated such instruction already 
was well organized in many of the schools of the state. 

The resolution adopted by the Thrift Section stated: 


Whereas, the Federal Government through the U. S. Treasury 
Department has requested the schools of the country to continue 
the sale of government Savings Stamps and to develop a permanent 
system of thrift education, and 

Whereas, the National Education Association in a resolution of 
July 5, 1919, urged that “all elementary schools, secondary schools 
and higher schools make compulsory the teaching of thrift and 
aay -_ thereby give it a place of permanence in the curricu- 

um,” an 

Whereas, Dr. Thomas E. Finegan, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction for Pennsylvania, kas stated in a letter to Mr. 
E. P. Passmore, Governor of the Third Federal Reserve District, 
dated October 9, 1919, “I am in favor of incorporating in a revised 
~~ for the public schools the subject of thrift;” therefore 

it 

Resolved, that the Thrift Session of the Educational Congress 
held under the direction of the Department of Public Instruction 
of Pennsylvania, meeting at Harrisburg, November 20, 1919, 
heartily endorses the approval given to the Government Savings 
Movement by Superintendent Finegan and urges that, in the pro- 
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posed revision of the curriculum of the public schools of Pennsyl- 
vania, the teaching of thrift and the sale of Government Savings 
Stamps should be made compulsory and given a definite and 
permanent place. 

The State Text-book Commission of Arkansas has adopted a 
state course of study on thrift which will be taught in all the 
schools of Arkansas the coming year. This course was prepared 
by the Government Savings Organization of the Eighth Federal 
Reserve District, aided by a special commission of teachers ap- 
pointed for that purpose. The course is now being printed as a 
part of the authorized and required courses of study for the pupils 
of Arkansas. 

The course has been based upon the principles of thrift, saving, 
and safe and wise investment advocated by the Savings Division 
of the Treasury Department and is designed to utilize in active 
practice the machinery of saving provided by the Treasury through 
its offering of saving securities such as Thrift and War Savings 
Stamps and Treasury Savings Certificates. 

On receipt of news of the action of the Arkansas Text-book 
Commission, William Mather Lewis, director of the Savings 
Division, sent a telegram of congratulation to L. A. Wilson, head 
of the Savings Organization of the Eighth District, felicitating 
him on the constructive work accomplished in the schools. 

Elsie Janis, whose efforts to entertain the men overseas through- 
out the war have been widely recognized by members of the A. E. 
F., did not cease her patriotic efforts with the close of the war. 
Long before she became a theatrical luminary, Miss Janis used to 
go to school in Columbus, Ohio. When she heard that the 
children of Columbus were conducting a thrift drive this month, 
Miss Janis wrote to the youngsters where she went to school 
encouraging them in their efforts to save. 

Miss Janis has a unique system for saving. She says the best 
way to save is to forget about spending. She wrote: 

I’ve come to the conclusion, that the best way to save money 


is to learn to forget. If you want something badly that you 
know you can’t afford, think it over, take the money and put it 


away, and then forget it. You will find that you can live without _ 


the object you desired—and you can make ends meet without the 
money you would have paid for it. I went into a shop the other 
day firmly intending to buy several gowns. When a simple blue 
serge dress was two hundred, an evening gown two-fifty and a 
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coat six hundred, I walked right out and turned on all the Christian 
science I possess. I took fifty dollars and with it bought mother 
and myself each a hat and some gloves. I took the thousand 
that I would have paid if I had not come to in time, and bought 
a $1,000 Treasury Savings certificate. We came home and 

ulled out all our last year’s dresses and decided that the syles of 

t year were better than this year; we forgot about the certificate, 
but it won’t forget about us, because it is going to pay us 4.27 
per cent for not being weak-minded and vain about clothes. 

If you are a kiddie and your father gives you, let us say, fifty 
cents a week, you are a lucky kiddie; but if by chance he did do 
so, try going without some little thing that costs a dime every 
week and you will be surprised how little you wil miss the little 
thing that you go without and how proud you will be when the 
dimes get to be dollars. 

The man, woman or child who has the capacity for making 
money and no talent for saving it, is like a man with a glorious 
singing voice who is stone deaf. He can make a lot of noise for 
a short time and then——? The life of a real money-maker is 
about fifteen years. Once you learn to make it, it comes easy, 
but unless you learn to save it, it goes easier. People rarely 
sympathize with a person who has had money and lost it. Of 
him the world says: “Poor boob, he had his chance. Why didn’t 


he hang on to it?” 
I am beginning to sound like Mrs. Shylock, but really I am 
sincere. Save and forget—and they never will give a benefit for 


you in your old age. 


Determination among the school leaders of Great Britain that 
the lessons of thrift and careful living and spending, gained 
during the war and since, shall not be lost, has led to the establish- 
ment of the Continuation Schools which will open formally in 
January. 

These schools form a part of the educational reform now being 
effected in England as a result of post-war conditions. The 
Continuation Schools are meant to bridge the gap between the 
time when the ordinary boy leaves school and the time when he 
settles down to a life vocation. Their influence on the life of the 
community, according to British officials, will not lie merely in 
acquirement of knowledge. Behind these scholastic advantages 
will be others no less potent for the good of the nation. 

“There is in the present training of boyhood and youth a gap 
that has always been a source of danger,” said an English school 
official recently. “The boy at school is brought under very 
strong social influence. Leaving school, however, the boy is 
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often too suddenly plunged into freedom unregulated by a sense 
of responsibility. ‘The Continuation Schools will bridge the gulf 
between the epoch of the schoolboy and the epoch of the worker. 

“There are facilities for saving in a large number of the schools, 
’ and such facilities are being widely set up in the factories and 
industrial plants of the country. But in the intermediary period 
there is no definite agency for the maintenance of wise habits 
that may vanish for lack of fostering. It is hoped that in the 
Continuation Schools means will be found through formation of 
savings associations of bringing the nation’s youth at this stage 
under the good influences provided both earlier and later.” 

The British House of Commons, in voting down recently the 
proposal that an issue of “lottery bonds” be made a part of that 
country’s after-the-war financial scheme, has definitely aligned 
Great Britain with the United States in the adoption of the “ Work 
and Save” program as the only safe and sure path to financial 
restoration. 

Austen Chamber!ain, Chancellor of the Exchequer, in opposing 
the lottery, said, according to dispatches, that the “only salvation 
for the country” was for every man to settle down to hard work 
and steady saving. The Commons endorsed this position of the 
Government by a vote of 276 to 84. 

That the British public already was heartily in favor of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s views is shown by recent figures on the popular 
purclase in Great Britain of War Savings Certificates, correspond- 
ing to our War Savings Stamp. For three consecutive weeks in 
October the purchases ran $6,500,000, $8,000,000, and $7,000,000 
respectively. 

Popular purchases of War Savings Stamps and Treasury Sav- 
ings Certificates in the United States, which reached the low figure 
during the early summer, have been on the upgrade ever since. 

While the increase is of course encouraging, there is ample 
evidence at hand to show that the country at large is still far more 
engrossed in the orgy of spending, which began early in the year, 
than it is in laying aside money for the possible future need. 
The current issue of the Credit Men’s Bulletin, the organ of the 
National Association of Credit Men, gives several instances in 
which the public refused to buy standard goods at low prices, but 
bought the same articles eagerly when prices has been marked up. 

One of these instances follows: ; 


There is a large retail concern, selling a meritorious article, the 
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price of which was plainly stamped. This price had been main- 
tained for a number of years; but recently the retail store was 
compelled to return its stock of this article to the factory to have 
the price eradicated and a price 60 per cent higher substituted, as 
sales had fallen badly; but at the higher price the sales were 
brought back to normal. 

Robbing the blind. But what can be done when the blind 
rob themselves? 

There is the most imperative need for the public to open its 
eyes, to take cognizance of the fact that the present plentitude 
of money is temporary, a transitory condition which has existed 
after every war, and that the wise man will put away every 
possible dollar now that he may enjoy its greater purchasing power 
later on. 

This is the purpose of the Treasury Savings Movement, in 
which the Savings Division of the Treasury hopes to enlist the 
active aid of every live citizen. It particularly appeals to the 
college man, graduate and undergraduate, and to professor and 
instructor, for aid in moving the country to “Work and Save.” 
Austen Chamberlain was enunciating no new doctrine when he 
called upon the House of Commons to set this goal before the 
British people. Governor W. P. G. Harding, of the Federal 
Reserve Board, first voiced this need when he said last August: 
“Whether viewed from an economic or financial standpoint, the 
remedy for the present situation is the same, namely to work and 
save.” 

The Savings Division has taken for its 1920 slogan, “Work and 
Save—Buy Government Securities.” The need for this latter 
advice is obvious. Too many people are prone to chance in the 
most hopeless speculation, the savings which they have accumu- 
lated by the most sacrificial efforts. Even the man of some 
financial acumen has no time, if he is prosecuting his own business, 
to separate the sheep from the goats in the multitude of securities 
now offered for investment. 

The advantage of government savings securities, the War 
Savings Stamp, of $5 denomination, and the Treasury Savings 
Certificate, of $100 and $1,000 denomination, is that they may be 
converted into cash at any time upon short notice, at a known 
price and with a fixed interest return. 

“He that is not with us is against us.” 

Are You with us? 


4 
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THE TEACHER OF ENGLISH 
“a PRODUCT OF CULTURE” 


In a recent book review we chanced upon the phrase, “a product 
of culture rather than the fruit of creative energy.” 

At first glance it had seemed a superficial comment, if not actu- 
ally a half-truth. Upon later thought, however, there became 
evident a line of reasoning that would lead inescapably and cor- 
rectly to that particular expression and completely justify its use. 
The book under review happened to be a book of verse, although a 
book of essays or a philosophy would have served as well to point 
the moral. There is, after all, a difference between culture and 
creative energy which can be entirely in the former’s disfavor, when 
a work clearly gives evidence that it is the product of culture pur- 
sued largely for culture’s sake rather than the product of culture 
animated by a great idea. In all great work the order of impor- 
tance among the causes of its production is “creative energy” 
always first, and “culture” always second. Given an idea of major 
proportions, the creative energy of a great soul and mind will pro- 
duce a masterpiece even without any overwhelming refinement or 
erudition. All that is necessary is a reasonable possession of the 
technique appropriate to the art or science that is the medium of 
expression. Shakespeare had vastly more creative energy than he 
had culture. The present poet laureate of England, Robert 
Bridges, has on the other hand a conspicuous degree of culture 
but lacks an abundant creative energy. It is the nearness to 
the golden mean between raw energy and disciplined mentality 
that produces great art and great science and great thought, 
in a word—that produces genius. If there is a tendency 
towards an extreme of either, then by so much is there defect 
in the product. It were difficult to decide which would be 
the most objectionable—too much energy and too little art, 
or too much art and too little energy. On the whole perhaps 
the greater and more robust sin of too much energy is easier 
to forgive. There is hope and promise in the thinker, the artist, 
the scientist, be he man or woman, who can dream and plan 
and execute in a large and robust way,.even if there be a crudity or 
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two in the result. Nature shows many proofs that her method is 
the method of creative energy first and refinement afterwards. It 
should be so also in the realm of thought, and the realm of teaching. 
It is the teacher who can inspire and elicit creative energy that has 
really done a great thing—the products of culture are just the 
adornments, and are the handmaidens rather than the masters, are 
the reflection of the substance, rather than the substance. Cre- 
ative energy is always careless of its materials, sometimes careless 
of its methods, because it is actuated by a great inspiration. 
Culture cannot afford to be so careless. If a choice must be made, 
let it be always on the side of divine carelessness rather than of 
divine caution! 


T. Q. B. 


NOTES 


“Novels, printed by tens or twenties in each year from 1750 to 
1820, are now produced at the rate of a score a week. If it is true 
—as is most certain—that in the history of printed books is to be 
found the vital history of modern thought and feeling, then the 
increase in the production of novels is one of the notable facts of the 
last hundred years. How and by what steps, by what advances, 
sudden or gradual, did it take place? The first great upward step 
came suddenly, between 1820 and 1830. In the former year, as 
Professor Masson reasonably estimates in his British Novelists, 
there were about twenty-five long works of prose fiction, mainly 
novels, published in England—one a fortnight. The number had 
been practically constant for some years. All at once the annual 
total starts up—in 1830 reaching at least 101 or 102, a week, and 
at that point remains practically unchanged for nearly thirty 
years—in 1850 being about a hundred, in 1856 about ninety. The 
reason of this leap forward, as Professor Masson believes, was the 
successful example of Sir Walter Scott. . . . 

“Some fifty years later the yearly ‘output’ of novels began once 
again to increase, at first slowly, then with steady progress, and 
then with a triumphant and startling leap ahead. . . . The an- 
nual number of religious works remains pretty constant; that of 
scientific and historical and social works increases almost to an 
equality with them; but fiction remains far in the lead. The influ- 
ence of the war, indeed, has cut down the novels as it has other 
luxuries—from 1,226 in 1913 to 1,014 in 1914, and to 755 in 1918; 
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but it has not yet brought fiction to the level of serious — 
The novel is still dominant.””—Selected. 


There have been several incidents lately which have revived our 
faith that the race of poets is not dying out. One of them is a 
delightful little poem entitled “Different Streets,” by R. P. Holden, 
in “A Book of Princeton Verse, II, 1919,”— 


DIFFERENT STREETS 
There was a little boy 


Solemn as stone, 

Who walked through my street 
Always alone. 

Once I came home 

By a different way 

At a different hour 

Of a different day. 
There was a little boy, 
Jubilant then, 
Building wet snow 
Into marvellous men. 
Life is not always 
Just what it seems. 
Little old boys 


May have happy young dreams. 


Wordsworth would have applauded that, and Longfellow most 
certainly would have read it to his classes. The next poem we 
have in mind is one that both Lowell and Whittier assuredly 
would have treasured. It is entitled “The Squeaky Chair,” and 
is from a refreshing book entitled “When We Were Little,” by 
Mary F. Youngs: 


THE SQUEAKY CHAIR 


A queer old rocking chair there stands 
Right by my little bed, 
It has a cover on the back 
With yellow flowers, and red, 
And when I have been very good 
And said my oe all right 
I Fs to Katie and I say— 


me to sleep, 
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(I’m awful big to rock to sleep, 

I’m nearly half-past five). 

Then Katie says, “Why, Baby’s back 
As sure as I’m alive.” 

But then she takes me on her lap, 
Although my legs hang down, 

And laughs and says, “Now, Baby aid 
We're off to Sleepy Town.” 


“Eenk—awnk, eenk—awnk,” the old chair goes, 
It has an awful squeak. 
ee eenk—awnk,”’ I try to talk, 

ut I—forget—to—speak. 
“ Eenk—awnk, eenk—awnk, ” the old chair says. 
From some place far and deep 
I heard it call “ Eenk—awnk—eenk—awnk ”— 
And then ‘ 


go 
to 


sleep. 
So long as we have poets, especially new ones, who can under- 
stand children and write in a child-like way, the English language 
and English poetry are still vital and still rich. 


The French Academy has just admitted “boche”’ to good stand- 
ing as a regular and idiomatic French word. They have not yet 
made up their minds about “poilu.” It is all an interesting exam- 
ple of how far ahead of the classic idiom of any language runs the 
popular flavor and acceptance of the national speech. In France the 
public has long since set its stamp of approval on “boche” as a 
regular noun meaning the equivalent of their hated neighbor 
across the Rhine. Four years of war have made “poilu” a uni- 
versal French noun for the infantryman. Eventually the French 
Academy will reach the point of acceptance of “poilu” which the 
common people have already passed! 


Teachers of English, however great purists and aesthetes they 
may perchance grow to be, are not real critics unless they can still 
read with profit a copy of a country newspaper. This is no whim of 
ours. It has sound poetical logic behind it, as witness the following 
poem by Charles Hanson Towne: 
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THE LITTLE HOME PAPER 


The little home paper comes to me, 

As badly printed as it can be; 

It’s ungrammatical, cheap, absurd— 

Yet how I love each intimate word! 

For here am I in the teeming town, 

Where the sad, mad 96 2 rush up and down, 
And it’s good to get back to the old lost place, 
And gossip and smile for a little space. 


This is only the first stanza. You will find the rest of it in “A 
World of Windows,” a recently published collection of verses by 
the same author. 


Those who cherish in their hearts the name and memory of 
Joyce Kilmer must not fail to read “‘Father Duffy’s Story,” writ- 
ten by Francis P. Duffy—now immortal, even in his present life- 
time, as the famous chaplain of “The Fighting 69th.”” It is the out- 
standing “Padre’s” story of the war. It contains an historical 
appendix by Joyce Kilmer. 

This column has received several inquiries recently about the 
respective merits of various books dealing with the war. While 
meditating just what replies could be made, especially because at 
least two of the works in question had been written too close to the 
event to have a true historical perspective or adequate sources of in- 
formation, we chanced upon an editorial in the “‘ New York Times 
Review of Books” which covered the ground so thoroughly that 
we reprint it in substance, and hope our inquirers will permit the 
column this blanket reply. The editorial follows: 

On the theory that the public had a practically inexhaustible 
appetite for anything relating to the war, the publishers, com- 
mencing with the Spring of 1915 and continuing with admirable 
fortitude until the close of last year, brought out an immense quan- 
tity of books on that subject. It is no secret that only a compara- 
tively small number of these books succeeded in arousing public 
interest. This was not because the war failed to appeal to the | 
majority of readers, but simply because the bulk of the books on 
the war were not worth reading. In other words the public, as 
usual, was critical. It refused to swallow poor books even though 
these had for their theme matters of transcendent, world-wide im- 
portance. It would be interesting to know, indeed, how many 
thousands of war books were failures on account of this critical 
attitude of the book-reading public. But there were war books 
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that sold in enormous numbers then, and there are those—fewer 
undoubtedly—that count among the best sellers today. Naturally, 
readers of war books are more critical today than they were a 
year ago. The war has become history, and for this reason books 
dealing with it should be judged as literature, with the perspective 
and just appraisal of values exacted of literature and belonging to 
the perennially interesting in literary art. The time has passed for 
the amateur war book; but it has just as certainly arrived for the 
book that can view the war with the masterly comprehensiveness 
that produces work of permanent value. 


The Stevenson following will be pleased to hear of a book to be 
published next month by the Scribners which will bring together a 
remarkably comprehensive amount of information about the works, 
travels, friends and commentators of that author. It has been pre- 
pared by G. E. Brown and will bear the title “A Book of R. L. S.” 

Tuomas Quinn BEzEsLEY. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES 
HELTING THE TEACHER TEACH 


_ “If the teaching of agriculture is to have any permanent effect 
upon community life and practice, it must have a vital connection 
with the daily experiences of the pupils and must utilize the latest 
and best information available. The teacher must so organize 
the available subject matter that it will touch closely the pupil’s 
life and experiences.” 

That is the opinion of the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture, expressed in the prefatory paragraphs of Department 
Circular 69, ““How Teachers May Use Department Publications 
on the Control of Diseases and Insect Enemies of the Home 
Garden.” 

“In order to give the teacher some material assistance along 
these lines,” continues the introduction, “leaflets indicating how 
teachers may make use of information contained in publications 
of the United States Department of Agriculture have been pre- 
pared, and it is hoped that they may help to improve instruction 
in agriculture and kindred subjects in the schools and directly 
connect it with community interests. The leaflets are designed 
especially for teachers in elementary schools, but in many cases 
will be found suggestive and helpful to teachers in secondary 
schools and in urban as well as rural schools, depending. upon the 
subject matter and the interests of the community served by the 
schools.” 

The circular indicates how the teacher may so closely connect 
the information given in the department publications, with the 
every-day experiences of the pupils as to place the subject among 
the things of common interest to the average child. Copies may 
be had upon application to the Division of Publications, United 
States Department of Agriculture. 


GOOD EXTENSION WORK IN IOWA SCHOOL 


The Albion consolidated school in Marshall County, Iowa, did 
unusually good agricultural and home economic work during the 
past year in connection with its regular work, according to its 
report. The pupils and their parents for several years have 
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exhibited much interest in vocational studies, but it was not until 
early in 1919 that the vocational work of the school was put on a 
systematic basis. It was decided then that pupils who wished to 
do vocational work should be organized into boys’ and girls’ 
clubs, and that the projects should make a regular part of the 
school work. 

As a preliminary step the school district bought 5 acres of land 
which had been used as a pasture for many years and which ad- 
joired the school grounds. Last April the tough blue-grass sod 
of this field was plowed and the school gardens started. Much 
work was needed to get the old pasture in condition to grow garden 
truck, but by the last of that month the club gardens, twelve 
in number, each 25 by 36 feet, were laid out. These were planted 
and cu!tivated by the children of the school and were kept in 
splendid condition ail the growing season. The rows were planned 
to be long enough and far enough apart to permit the use of a 
horse for cultivating purposes. Potatoes, cabbages, beans, peas, 
beets, lettuce, and radishes were grown, but the potato proved 
to be the favorite. It is easy to plant and to cultivate, and 
seemed more appreciated by the parents than any other vegetable. 
Prizes were given to the club members who had the best gardens. 

Besides the school gardens, demonstration plats were located on 
the school farm. As this ground is beside the main road the 
experimental work created much interest. 

The Albion school canning club girls canned about 2,000 quarts 
of fruit, meat, and vegetables and won the country championship. 
The boys from the school who entered the pork-producing contest 
won practically all the premiums at the county fair. 

Many schools, whether consolidated or not, may find it profitable 
to carry on work similar to that being done in the Albion school. 


MENTAL TESTS FOR SCHOOL CHILDREN 


A special committee of the National Research Council, consisting 
of Dr. R. M. Yerkes, chairman, and Dr. M. E. Haggerty of the 
University of Minnesota, Dr. L. M. Terman of Stanford Uni- 
versity, Dr. E. L. Thorndike of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, and Dr. G. M. Whipple of the University of Michigan, 
with financial support from the General Education Board, have 
formulated a plan for using the army mental tests in schools. 
Such intelligence tests have been used in schools for some time on 
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individual chidren, but the new plan provides for handling them 
in groups, even whole classrooms at a time. The committee 
selected about twenty tests for careful trial. This trial was made 
on 5,000 children. As a result the committee has now been able 
to select from the tests two series which seem to be the most 
satisfactory, and these will now be tried on several thousand more 
children in order that they may be further perfected before they 
are finally offered to the teachers of the country for general use. 

This carefully worked out program for group tests will make it 
possible and practicable to make wholesale surveys of schools 
annually, or even semiannually, so that grade classification and 
individual educational treatment can be adjusted with desirable 
frequency. It is expected that the methods will be ready to be 
published for general use early in 1920. The army tests on 
which these new group tests for children are based, and which were 
used with striking success and advantage during the war, were 
originally devised by a group of psychologists working under the 
auspices of the National Research Council. 


WORK OF THE JUNIOR RED CROSS 


The children of the United States have a direct personal in- 
terest in the welfare of thousands of less fortunate children in 
France, Belgium, Czecho-Slovakia, Palestine, Italy, Serbia, 
Roumania and Poland, for through the Junior Red Cross, with its 
membership of 11,000,000 American schoolboys and girls, their 
pennies are helping ease the burdens of little ones in all of those 
war-ridden lands. 

The digest of a report from the American Red Cross Commis- 
sion to Europe, just made public, shows that, while naturally not 
the largest relief operation carried on through that organization, 
the activities financed by the Junior Red Cross and results already 
showing were among the most interesting. And their far-reaching 
importance is demonstrated by the loving interest with which they 
are followed by the children of the Junior Red Cross and the 
gratitude with which the helping hand extended across the seas 
has been received in these far-off countries. 

In France the Junior Red Cross work so far undertaken com- 
prises chiefly vacations for under-developed children and coopera- 
tion with the Ministry of Agriculture in the establishment and 
inspection of farm schools for children. The vacation plan in- 
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cluded the sending of a thousand war orphans from the principal 
cities of France into the country for one month of good food and 
fresh air. 

The Ministry of Agriculture, stimulated by suggestions from the 
Argonne Association for the Care of War Orphans, founded by 
the American Red Cross, established a fund to increase the existing 
farm schools for children, and the Junior Red Cross cooperated 
by giving part of the money and supplies needed, all to be under- 
stood as the gift of the children of America to the children of 
France. Work was also started toward the organization of child- 
ren’s clubs in France with the expectation that eventually there 
would be an organization corresponding with the Junior Red 
Cross in America. 

In Czecho-Slovakia, in cooperation with Dr. Alice Masaryk, 
daughter of the president of the new republic, the Junior Red 
Cross sent 500 children badly in need of nourishing food, rest and 
health supervision to Switzerland and the mountains of Slovakia 
for two months each. 

In Serbia, in connection with the constructive program of the 
American Red Cross for the coming year, the Junior Red Cross 
arranged to care for a number of war orphans and to establish 
playgrounds for children in Belgrade. Similar work was carried 
on in Roumania, and in Italy the Junior Red Cross arranged to 
help the children among the sufferers in the Mugello earthquake. 

The program for continuing Junior Red Cross activities overseas, 
the report shows, includes: 

In France, continuation of the vacations for war orphans and 
agricultural work with the expectation that combined this work 
will bring 15,000 individual children and all the French schools 
into direct contact with American children and schools for mutual 
benefit. 

In Belgium, activities in close cooperation with government 
work for children, particularly aid of the work of “Les Petites 
Abeilles.” 

In Czecho-Slovakia, organization of the school children along 
the lines of the Junior Red Cross. 

In Palestine, a number of scholarships for children. 

In Italy, aid of one or more of the war orphan colonies, especially 
the one at Aosta. 

In Serbia, principally continuation of Red Cross supervision of 
the orphanage at Belgrade. 
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In Roumania, principally orphanage work. 

It was estimated that the first six months’ work would require 
appropriations ing 3,000,000 francs and the second six 
months 2,000, 

The report also fhe extent of the general relief operations 
still confronting the American Red Cross overseas and which 
cannot be discontinued until its obligations have been fulfilled. 
So extensive are these operations that the first of September last 
found the organization maintaining in Europe a total personnel of 
1,844, of whom 1,554 were Americans. There were stationed in 
France alone 732 persons, of whom $384 men and 166 women were 
Americans. 

The personnel of the various commissions operating under the 
Commission to Europe early in September was as follows: Albania, 
40 American, 1 of other nationality; Auto Chir Unit, 1 American; 
Balkan states, 244 Americans, 11 others; Western Russia and 
Baltic states, $ Americans; Belgium, 6 Americans, 2 others; 
Czecho-Slovakia, 23 Americans, 2 others; France, 115 Americans, 
62 others; England, 5 Americans, 4 others; Germany, $1 Americans, 
8 others; Greece, 29 Americans, 2 others; Italy, 94 Americans, 4 
others; Kuban, 13 Americans; Palestine, 19 Americans; Poland, 
71 Americans, 13 others; Serbia, 19 Americans, 5 others; Switzer- 
land, 10 Americans. 

Service with the American Red Cross overseas is proving attrac- 
tive to officers and men released from the Army, the report shows. 
‘ In one month, out of applications from several hundred, 52 officers 
were accepted for assignment to various Red Cross missions. 


PRIZE ESSAYS FOR TEACHERS OF GEOGRAPHY! 


The Journal of Geography announces a $300 prize plan of in- 
terest to teachers of grography. 

Three prizes are offered for the best essays, one each in the 
following groups of subjects: 

1. A prize of $100 for the best outline of a lesson for pupils of 
any grade in the grammar school, junior high school or high school 
on one of the following topics: 

(a) South Africa or Brazil. 

(b) Iberian Peninsula or Italy or the Balkans. 

(ec) Either the political or the commercial geography of the 
1An announcement by the Journal of Geography. 
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2. A prize of $100 for the best criticism of the present type of 
text-book presentation of any subject in geography. 

8. A prize of $100 for the best essay illustrating how a given 
geographical subject should be written up for the teacher. This 
should be not an outline but an actual presentation. It should 
not exceed four thousand words in length. 

Competition is open to teachers of all grades from the grammar 
school to the university. The judges will be the editorial staff of 
the American Geographical Society, who, before making the awards 
will consult an advisory committee of the Society as well as edu- 
cators and various specialists in geography. The award will be 
announced in the May, 1920, number of the Journal, and manu- 
scripts should be in hand by February 15, 1920. 

The Journal_—The Journal of Geography is a magazine for 
teachers published by the American Geographical Society. It is 
the only publication in America conducted exclusively for teachers 
of geography. It is looked to by the alert and progressive teacher 
as a source of new ideas, new facts, new springs of interest. 

The Journal has back of it leading educationalists and geog- 
raphers. Its list of contributors includes the names of many 
distinguished men both here and abroad. At its disposal are the 
great material resources of the American Geographical Society— 
one of the most important geographical libraries in the world, one 
of the finest map collections. From hundreds of sources through- 
out the world the staff of the Society gathers each month the 
latest news, the most helpful suggestions, the best maps and 
books. On the other side the Journal is kept in touch with de- 
velopments in the theory and practice of geography teaching 
through the National Council of Geography Teachers for which 
body the.Journal acts as an official organ. 

For Better Geography.—The prize scheme outlined above is one 
of the Journal’s plans for the promotion of better geography. 
It is one, we believe, that should enlist the attention of all interested 
in education and we invite their cooperation for the furthering 
of the plan. 

Subscription, $1.00 a year. Correspondence should be addressed 
to the American Geographical Society, Broadway, xt 156th Street, 
New York City. 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


The Kingdom of the Child, by Alice Minnie Herts Heniger, 
with an introduction by G. Stanley Hall. New York: E. 
P. Dutton & Co., 1918. 

During recent years educators are beginning to realize 
something of the meaning and potency of the drama as an 
educative agency in the school. Little by little we are win- 
ning our way back toward the spirit and method of medieval 
times when the Church, through her dramatic literature, 
taught most effectively the great truths of religion. 

Her liturgy, her processions, her pageants and her miracle 
plays led to the development of the drama which, cut away 
from the saving influences of the faith and morality proclaimed 
by the Church, often wandered in devious ways and led the 
unwary into the pathways of sin. We entirely endorse this 
sentiment expressed by the author in the preface of her charm- 
ing and beautiful volume. ; 

“I think we may all agree that the cause of drama as an 
embroidery on the robe of education has been won. School 
superintendents, principals, teachers and parents recognize the 
overwhelming interest which children evince in the plays 
which they prepare for seasonal periods. What is not gen- 
erally recognized is the fact that this tremendous interest 
on the part of the children and young people in this period 
of learning should be used as the very foundation of the robe 
and not as its mere external embroidery. This matter of 
drama in the schools is not a matter of putting a little em- 
broidery on the garment; it is a fundamental thing, basic and 
involving the deepest of all human instinct, the great habi- 
tudes of the race. Through the right use of drama as an 
integral part of the school system we shall prepare the soul 
of childhood and give to our country the thing that it most 
urgently needs—proper patrons of the arts of song and story. 
Perhaps only through the right use of dramatic instinct in the 
everyday life of its school shall we be able to train our 
future citizens for the arts of leisure. We are all beginning 
to realize that in the schools, and perhaps also in the American 
homes of today, we are laying too great stress upon the mere 
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vocational aspects of life. For ‘what shall it profit a man 
if he shall gain the whole world?’ We need to take our cue 
from the child and make drama a vital part of the life of 
the school, just as every child makes drama the foundation 
of his self-initiated play. For this intimate and fructifying 
use of drama, this contact at every point with all other meth- 
ods now used in the schools, the cause has still to be won. 
The cause never will be really won until every teacher and 
every parent intelligently understands that the dramatic 
method is not something extraneous which must now be added 
to the already overburdened school curriculum. It is some- 
thing which must be used as an integral part of every lesson 
to which its use is applicable because the jewel of voluntary 
attention on the part of the pupil is the teacher’s greatest 
asset. Furthermore, I believe the cause will never be won 
until the teachers in general recognize the composite nature of 
the child and utilize fully the emotional nature of youth as a 
help in their class periods in reading, history, literature, etc.” 
What the drama can do for the children when used intelli- 
gently in this way is amply demonstrated in the schools that 
are using our methods and the curriculum that we are pre- 
paring for our elementary schools. This little volume should 
prove very helpful to all our teachers. 
THomas Epwarp SuHIe.ps. 


Social Games and Group Dances: A collection of games and 
dances suitable for community and social use, by J. E. Elsom, 
M.D., Assistant Professor of Physical Education in the 
University of Wisconsin, and Blanche M. Trilling, Associate 
Professor of Physical Education of the University of Wis- 
consin, with an introduction by professor M. V. O’Shea. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co., 1919. Pp. 258. 


This volume does not introduce another member of the 
tango-fox trout group. Its purpose is far more wholesome. 
The reader naturally will wish to know what effects may be 
achieved through the practical carrying out of the forms of 
recreation advocated by these teachers of physical education. 
Professor O’Shea has had abundant opportunity, extending 
through many years of observance of this work and its effects, 
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to study the results. His testimony will, therefore, be listened 
to with respect. He says that he “has often observed Professor 
Elsom and Professor Trilling take groups of children or grown 
persons who are diffident, restrained and ill at ease in each 
other’s presence and quickly make them forget their embar- 
rassment so that they participated readily and gladly in what 
was going on. These players or dancers, of whatever age, 
always had a good time. They ‘Let go of themselves,’ to use 
a phrase which they have often been heard to use in describ- 
ing their experiences in these games and dances. Their ten- 
sions were quickly released and their social impulses and 
desires were indulged. So they were benefited physically as 
well as socially; they were really humanized during these 
play-hours because they learned how to enjoy one another and 
to appreciate the versatility and companionability of each 
other. The chief reason why a person so often does not see 
anything to admire or enjoy in others is because they are 
stiff, awkward, inhibitive when they are together. They do 
not reveal any human traits to one another; and so why should 
they like each other or wish to be together . . . particular 
mention should be made of the usefulness of these games 
and group dances by way of substitution for ballroom dancing. 
Complaint comes from every quarter that young people are 
too much in the ballroom. Boys and girls often get on poorly 
together outside the ballroom, because they do not know 
anything interesting to do that will eliminate their stiff- 
ness and embarrassment. These social games and group dances 
will accomplish this purpose. They are much better suited to 
the nature and needs of youth than present-day ballroom 
dances, for they are full of action and humorous dramatic 
situations, not overemphasizing the sex factor.” This volume 
forms a good sequel to the “Kingdom of the Child.” 
THomas Epwarp 


The Dead Have Never Died, by Edward C. Randall. New 
York: Alfred A. Kopf, 1917. Pp. 262. 
The author of this volume claims to have had direct and 
extended speech with those who have passed from this earthly 
plane, and from their lips he has had full descriptions of what 
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dying felt like and of the friends that have passed to the 
other plane. One charming little woman gives him a full 
account of her feelings on being welcomed by her husband 
who had preceded her to the spirit world. She tells of the joy 
of once more yielding to him the confidence that had been 
given in youth. But when we have fuller knowledge of the 
other world we will probably learn of many embarrassing 
encounters. One is tempted to recall the experience of the 
little French lady who believed so thoroughly in wedded bliss 
that she tried the experiment with four husbands, and some 
time after the fourth had departed she followed him. When 
St. Peter welcomed her and, waiving his hand, pointed to a 
mountain in the neighborhood, on the top of which was seated 
Le Bon Dieu, the lady, with a keen eye cast upon various 
groups on either side of her, as she delicately threaded her 
way to the foot of the Great White Throne, saw many pleasing 
faces. When she presented herself to Le Bon Dieu, he wel- 
comed her cordially and said, “Madame, your four husbands 
have preceded you. Behold the first over yonder, and there 
is the second, and right down in front of me is the third, 
and over here to my right you will find the fourth.” But, with 
a sweet smile and a gentle courtesy, the little lady touched 
her lips in a most bewitching manner and replied, “Monsieur 
Le Bon Dieu, if it is just the same to you, I saw a nice little 
man just after I came in the gates that I believe would 
suit me better than those I have had on the earth.” This is 
a frivolous story to introduce in the consideration of the great 
subject, “The Dead Have Never Died,” but it is really hard 
for some of us, whose vision is limited to things of earth, to 
be serious while reading the charming pages of Mr. Randall. 
THomas Epwarp 


Vergil and the English Poets, by Elizabeth Nitchie. New York: 
Columbia University Press. Pp. 251. 

As those who uphold the Classics as an important part of our 
modern system of education feel called upon more and more to 
defend their position, they bring forward, with ever-increasing 
emphasis, the close relationship between Latin and English civiliza- 
tion as expressed particularly in their respective literatures. 
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The present volume is an incontrovertible witness to the tremen- 
dous influence which one Latin poet alone has worked on the 
English poets of every age. 

Vergil has probably exerted more influence upon the literature 
of England throughout its whole course and in all its branches 
than any other Roman poet. At certain periods Horace has taken 
precedence over him, and at other periods, Ovid; but it is 
doubtful whether the influence of either has been as far-reaching 
or as varied as that of Vergil. 

We need but cite the headings of the various chapters to illus- 
trate the well-proportioned balance and the completeness with 
which the subject is treated. The chapter on The Mediaeval 
Tradition, taken largely from Comparetti’s “Vergil in the Middle 
Ages,”’ is followed successively by the more original discussions of : 
Chaucer, His Contemporaries and his Imitators; Vergil and 
Humanism; Spenser and the English Renaissance; Milton and the 
Classic Epic; Dryden and Pope; Thomson and the Didactic 
Poets; Landor and the Romanticists; and Tennyson and the 
Victorians. 

There is great danger lest works of this kind fall into mere lists 
of parallel passages from Vergil and the other poets concerned, 
but the danger has been seen and avoided in this case. The 
presentation of every phase of the subject is delightful, and the 
reader is indeed fascinated by the skilful handling of a difficult 
thesis. 

To give an insight into this splendid work, we can do no better 
than to quote two chapters from the chapter on Tennyson, whom 
the author sadly admits will probably be the last poet to show 


marked Vergilian influence. 


On the whole the investigation of the classical reminiscences in 
Tennyson has led to the conclusion that he is more indebted to 
Vergil than to anyone else, with the possible exception of Homer 
and Horace. But many of the “faint Homeric echoes, nothing 
worth,” are due to the requirements of the subjects of his poems, 
such as “Cenone” and the “ivius Eaters,” and many of the 
Horatian phrases had become commonplaces. The nature of the 
Vergilian echoes more than any others would indicate that heey 
son had absorbed and assimilated the Vergilian material, that 
had lived with Vergil rather than studied him. 

So it is quite fitting that the consideration of the influence of 
Vergil should close with Tennyson, who is the last of the great 
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